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elcome 


The arrival of William the Conqueror on 
England’s southern shores close to 1,000 years 
ago, heralded the dawn of a new era — what 

we now Call the medieval world. It was a time 
characterised by a seemingly endless round 

of wars over land and power that continued 

for centuries. The knights of the crusades took 
battle to the Holy Land, while closer to home, England and France 
locked horns in what became known, somewhat inaccurately, as the 
Hundred Years’ War. 

It was time of great change — the Black Death decimated the 
population as a terrifying plague swept across Europe. There were 
larger-than-life characters, such as Richard the Lionheart, Henry V, 
Joan of Arc and Richard III. And it could be a time of great cruelty, 
with horrific tortures used to extract confessions from traitors and 
enemies in the dungeons of castles. 

But how did this period of history actually play out? What were 
the political factors that caused such widespread conflict? Who 
were the winners and who were the losers? 

Don’t forget we have more medieval history every month, why not 
turn to page 28 for details of how to subscribe to the magazine? 

Happy reading! 
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1066: THE NORMAN CONQUEST ec 


It may be the best-known date in English history, but 
what made the Norman invasion so significant? 












THE CRUSADES 
The fight for the Holy Land lasted for two centuries 
and has a legacy still felt today 
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Not for the faint hearted! 







THE HUNDRED YEARS WAR 


For more than a century, England and France 
locked horns in a series of dramatic wars 










THE BLACK DEATH 
A brutal plague that left millions dead 
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The bloodiest battle ever fought on English soil 
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1066: THE NORMAN CONQUEST 
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t is the best known date 

in English history. And 

rightly so, for William of 
INfoy mente bate h\ancmece) alee lexime) masaledeenele! 
ushered in not just a change in @ How Normandy and England 
the country’s ruling elite, but = Were Born p8 
also major changes in England’s 
culture, language, land ownership 
and, indeed, its very place on the 
international stage. 

But it would be wrong to think 

that all this happened overnight TIMELINE 
— after one cataclysmic battle. Key moments in the conquest 016 
The Battle of Hastings was vitally 
important, of course, but it was WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR 


just one of three battles to be mond alomato\ Val Glare Maeli-cem =ialeli-larem elie) 

iKovuredalmpbemsvelcdtnalemaerlanyerns roi tm *(efe) 4-10) 

— and it would actually take several 

years of hard campaigning before 

William the Conqueror could feel 

secure on the English throne. 
AViVcron:¢0) (0) coud aComenashaetelatem- navel 

often violent events that made 

up what we now Know as the 

Norman Conquest. 
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Rollo converted to 
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HOW NORMANDY AND 
ENGLAND WERE BORN 


As northern France transformed Vikings, 
Wessex evolved into the kingdom of England 


uring the summers of the eighth 
and ninth centuries, bands of 
Vikings sailed their longships 
from Scandinavia to raid monasteries 
and towns in Britain, but also in the 
region we now Call northern France. After 
years of seasonal raiding, they began to 
overwinter in that area. By the early 


tenth century, one Viking leader, _—w— 


Rollo, had become powerful , 
enough to force the French y 
king to cede to himthe region | 
around Rouen. This became | 
known as Normandy - the 
country of the ‘Northmen’. 


These Normans, as they became = 


known, gradually shed their Viking 


heritage. They converted to Christianity, adopted 


a French dialect, mastered the art of mounted 
warfare and married into the families of their 
French neighbours. 
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In 1035, Duke Robert of Normandy died, 
leaving William, his illegitimate 8-year-old son, 
as his heir. Normandy descended into violence 
and chaos as rival magnates sought first to 
control the young Duke and then, as he grew 
older, to replace him. 

William, though, was a survivor. In 1047, with 
the help of King Henry I of France, he defeated 

See a major rebellion at Val-es-Dunes near 
Vat Caen. And as he became increasingly 
a & secure, William looked to expand 
) the area of land he controlled. 
Like the Normans, the ancestors 
, | of the English were invaders. In the 
Pee = fifth century, tribes of Germanic 
"peoples — Angles, Saxons and Jutes — 
= _ began migrating to the island formerly 
known as Britannia. They established a 
number of independent kingdoms that, like 
Normandy, later converted to Christianity. In 
the ninth century, all of these kingdoms were 
overrun by the Vikings. 








WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


sRalswnl asian DUI <omelm Nie) dante alenyZ 
baptised as Robert, was 
originally called Hrdlfr Cor 
Rolf) - which was translated 
imomnce) (omlammclalane |B ic) goss) 
Flats(ed_ (Toll -t-1 ¢ -asl@lgsmmatel al 
olalesm amd alsmels\erc[e(=\om els11e) a>) 
he settled in northern France. 









GOLDEN 
GREATS 
ABOVE: The Dane 
King Cnut, also 
‘the Great’, ruled 
England for 
two decades 
RIGHT: Alfred the 4 
Great is depicted 
on a silver penny 


All except one. Wessex fought back - first 
under the leadership of Alfred the Great, then 
under his successors. In doing so, a new state 
was forged, with a single king, law and coinage, 
and a highly efficient tax-collection system. 

At the end of the tenth century, the Viking 
raiders returned to Britain in greater numbers 
than ever before, forcing King Athelred II into 
exile in Normandy. A:thelred had previously 
begun forging links with the Duchy in an effort 
to prevent the Vikings from using Normandy 
as a base from which to raid England. To 
strengthen these ties, he married Emma, 
daughter of Richard I of Normandy. One of 
their children was the future King Edward the 
Confessor, who spent much of his early life in 
exile in Normandy. Meanwhile, England was 
ruled by Danish kings - first Sweyn ‘Forkbeard’, 
who had defeated A:thelred in 1013, and later 
his son, Cnut the Great. 





























hen Edward the Confessor 
died, the individual with the 
best dynastic claim to succeed 
him was Edgar the Atheling, grandson 
of King Edmund Ironside who had 

ruled for less than six months in 1016. 
But the hereditary principle was not as 
important in Anglo-Saxon England as it 
was to become in later years, and Edgar 
- who was only about 15 in 1066 - 
lacked a power base. 





Harold Godwinson had no 

dynastic claim. But he was the 

most powerful magnate in the 
kingdom and commanded the 
support of the council of English 
nobles known as the Witanagemot 
(or Witan). This was crucial, because 
their acceptance was the acid test for kingship. 
Harold also claimed that Edward, when on 

his deathbed, had named him as successor. 
Though William of Normandy was a distant 


English kings 


Line of descent over 
multiple generations 





Alfred (the Great) 


Married 
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relative of the Confessor, his chief 
claim was his assertion that, back 
in 1051, Edward had promised 
him the throne. He backed this up 


by stating that Harold had, two years 


before Edward’s death, sworn to support his 
succession. But though it was not uncommon 
for continental kings to name their successors, 
it was not an established practice in England. 


ENGLAND 


Ruled Wessex 871-899 
r 





Athelstan 
First King of the English 927-939 





Edward (the Martyr) 





959:975 








Edgar | (the Peaceful) 


ae 


Alfgifu Athelred Il Emma of 
975-979 of York (the Unready) Normandy 
979-1013, 1014-1016 
Edmund Ironside 
1016 
Godwin i 


One of England’s most powerful 


Born Harold Godwinson, 





men. Rose to prominence in the 

service of Cnut, who made him 

the first Earl of Wessex. Married 
into Danish royal family 


Ep Sweyn, Tostig, 

Gyrth, Leofwine 

Brothers of Harold. 

Harold II | 
1066 Sweyn, the oldest, died 


in 1052. Tostig was killed 


succeeded his father as fighting against Harold 
Earl of Wessex. Elected at Stamford Bridge. 
: . Gyrth and Leofwine died 
king after death of ‘de Harold 
Edward the Confessor. arongsive rere 
at Hastings 


Killed at Hastings 
































Edgar (the Atheling) 


The Atheling (‘prince of 
royal blood’) was proclaimed 
king after Hastings, but 
not crowned, and was soon 
forced to submit to William 


wife of Edward 
the Confessor 





Harthacnut 


1040-1042 Harefoot 
1035-1040 


Edith of Wessex --{p Edward (the Confessor) 


Daughter of Godwin, 
sister of Harold, 


1042-1066 
Returned from exile in 
Normandy in 1043 to rule 
England. Died childless 
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Harald Hardrada, 
dubious claim based on a promise supposedly 
made to his predecessor on the Norwegian 

throne by a previous Danish King of England. 








CROWNING GLORY 
ats] ce)(o-mecelcelat-latelam 
probably in Westminster 
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King of Norway, made his 


In reality, the strength of a claim to the 


throne meant very little without the military 
muscle to back it up. In 1066, the crown of 
England would be won by force of arms, not 
by any legal argument. 


NORMANDY 





Sweyn ‘Forkbeard’ 
1013-1014 
King of Denmark. Defeated 
Athelred but died soon afterwards 





Cnut (the Great) 
1016-1035 
Also King of Norway 
and Denmark. Defeated 
Edmund Ironside and seized 
English throne in 1016 


Rollo 
Ruled Normandy 911-928 
i 


i 
Richard | 


Robert | (the 
Magnificent) 
1027-1035 






Duke of Normandy 943-996 


Herluin de 
Conteville 


Herleva 
of Falaise 





Robert Odo 





of Mortain 


of Bayeux 





Harold 





William | 
(the Conqueror) 


Half-brother of William 
the Conqueror, Count of 
Mortain, created Earl of 
Cornwall after conquest 
and awarded nearly 800 
manors in England 


Half-brother of William 
the Conqueror, Bishop 
of Bayeux, created Earl 
of Kent after conquest. 
Imprisoned by William | 
then rebelled against 
William Il 


Duke of Normany 1035-1087 


King of England 1066-1087 


of Normandy. Defeated and killed 


Illegitimate son of Duke Robert | 


Harold II at Hastings 














Harald Hardrada 
‘Hard ruler’ - King of Norway. 
Adventurer who served in the 
guard of the Emperor of Byzantium 


before seizing the Norwegian 
throne. Joined Tostig and 
attempted to invade England 
in September 1066 
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5 | AGE ' | | On the morning of 28 September, 


William’s fleet landed at Pevensey Bay 
TAS 1UbSX=), 4m ©) ce) oF] oN aLeViN=l aleve Mi amual=me)(e| 


LP OP Roman fort. Next day, his army moved 
t ii = f NVASI Oo RE a. G re ee My Hastings, where they built a timber- 
wD _ | and-earth castle as a more substantial 


base. Inlets either side allowed only one 


The ke Y to William’s succes sfu | re major approach route, so William’s army 


was secure from surprise attack - and 


assault on England was planning preparing for battle. 


ITT aa medi Cod anatclaleh's to leave the throne to the Norman, 

was livid when he nor Harold’s pledge to help him 

heard that Harold become king upon Edward’s death. 
Godwinson had been crowned _ William resolved to gather together 
Gale elm lalelt-larem an army, cross the Channel and 

seize the throne by force — a tough 

To William, it was not just a political challenge that was easier said than 
challenge - it was a personal insult. | done. So how did William manage 
Forget the fact that Edward may to invade a hostile country in 1066? 
have named Harold as his successor — Here are his six steps to invasion... 
on his deathbed, and that the Witan 
had elected the latter as king. In 


Williams eyes, these details did not 
invalidate Edward’s earlier promise A 
M=YaleldaMlamaaliizs-me) i 


William’s Channel 
crossing, from Saint- 
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William and his closest advisors decided | Get approval aaelan 
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- but they needed to win over the other the Almighty 


Norman barons, whose support was vital 
if the attack was to succeed. However, Once he’d decided to invade England, William worked 


many of these key players seem to have to enlist papal support. He made his case to Pope 

been decidedly lukewarm about the idea. Alexander II, promising to reform the Church in England, 

Despite this, William persevered, and in ial Col pM Cc Mx=12) 1 some [xelce Felal yee elalemecelaae) olmmAN(=y ¢clale(clg 

the end his force of personality, his track gave the plan his formal blessing and sent William a 

Ree R-CH-Milllitclameclilitlareciaeelare meats papal banner to carry. The consecration on 18 June 1066 

promise of land in England eventually won of the Abbey aux Dames in Caen, founded by William’s 

them over. Also, crucially, the invasion had wife, Matilda, was intended to secure further divine 

the blessing of the Pope. ! support for the invasion. All of this was also important 

. in swaying his fellow barons. The invasion now had the 

status of a crusade - so those 
taking part were not merely 
TTaliare ma atsyimm elexel.(-1ecMm wale") 
were saving their souls. 


PAPAL BLESSING == 4 % 
William persuaded Ey ‘ My / 
Pope Alexander LR Xe) “\ 
back his invasion plans | 
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, —————— ne ——— William’s fleet landed 
‘ee =f at Pevensey Bay, 

where a Roman fort 
Provided a base 
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triangular sails on William’s BAW te " ie ‘\y 
fleet. This replica ship was built , Hikers - oe 

in 2008 to show these spinnaker ae = ry 

sails were ideal for the invasion ; 
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THE BATTLES 


The clash at Hastings was the last 
of three fought in less than a month 
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astings is probably the best-known 
battle in English history, but it was 


just one of three major actions 
fought in England in 1066. In fact, 
the first challenge to Harold’s 
kingship came not from 
Normandy but from England’s 
old nemesis: Scandinavia. 


In September 1066, Harold was 
keeping a wary eye on William’s 
preparations across the Channel. But 
more trouble was brewing across the North 
Sea - and partly of Harold’s own making. 
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THE BATTLE OF FULFORD 


MN datelamutslcelematcyclacmeatcl@atsleslie 
are]aelecetomelaremcecidlemarclomt-lace(svem la 
bold lili ccem alom ales le (sce Mm ale)adamnemnclel.d(= 
them. But Earls Edwin of Mercia and 
Ke) cots] ame) Cola aalUlanlelatoMarclem esIhi-ve| 
10) ceC=se) md aT=1/ Me) WAPI MOLD Anite] celalcve Me)amcomecolayice)als 
the invaders, meeting them at Fulford, just south of 
York. The English seem to have taken up a strong 
defensive position at a ford, their flanks protected 
by a marsh and the tidal waters of the River Ouse. 
Midd (=M cm caley Zac] eXelUl maat-male|aldiavemmancellce|amc-) ele) ans 
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Distance in miles 
mt] ce)(om ants aelalsomaiceyan| 
its ]anice) ae =)alele(-mune) 
atcidlale ks 


A year earlier, Harold’s younger 
brother, Tostig - at the time, Earl of 
Northumbria - faced a rebellion. 
Keen to keep England united in 


sided with the rebels and Tostig 
was outlawed. In summer 1066, 
Tostig pledged to support fierce 
King Harald Hardrada of Norway, 


throne, in an invasion of England. 
So, in September, 
Harald crossed the North 
Sea and sailed up the Humber... 


the face of the Norman threat, Harold 


who believed he had a claim to the 


WEAPONS OF WAR 

Harold’s army consisted entirely of infantry, 

while William had cavalry (sporting simple 

prick spurs [1]) and more archers. Both armies 

wore spangenhelme [2] - conical strap helmets 

that had been in popular use across Europe 

for several centuries. The main weapons were 

spears [3], typically over 2 metres long, as well 
as clubs, maces and, among 
the English, battleaxes. 
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olus maces or swords. Successive 








cavalry attacks and rounds of 


Harald Hardrada’s army 

likely consisted of about 
two-thirds of 

whom fought at Fulford. 


suggest that the English initially had the upper 
avclaCO MM mts]ceiccletoMaar-vamelelaiteyal,(-xemaal=)na mm elesswy] o) NV] 
UST ave Me] ame)(e Mm nce)aatclamceys(emuats|Mmelcosssycle ma alm atts] e108 
and drove them back in disorder. York, possibly 
because of its Viking roots, received the invaders 
1fe\¥(e)0] cole) NAW -ViK=) aro] a=>.Coval=] ale (=e) im aesci tele (=s°Mm Was) 
Coal (te [telarsmasaelaarsvemcemaar=)/ mall escwe) a aa(ecers] |B 
They were promised that tribute money and 

ale) a=m aleycitcle(=soM [ele] (om el-Me) cole relalmuomant- namo Mcc\i) 
days later at Stamford Bridge, a crossing of the 
Derwent, 8 miles east of York. 


elace\cmeallalarcemelelmualcmaialellisia 
shield wall before the main charge. 


91D) =-N Pee), (e10] 55% 
MAIN: William’s calvary 
proved to be a crucial 
advantage over Harold’s 
all-infantry army 

RIGHT: Popular re-enactments 
replicate the fateful clash at 
Battle Abbey 








1 ARMS AND THE MEN 


Harold’s infantry carried 


swords or axes, and mostly 
VVelesmuaelamaciaremamit:\lel-10. 
(chain-mail shirts). [hey 
formed a wall with their 
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| A BRIDGE TOO FAR 


Reports tell us that Harald 
mrcla@laclelokcm e)iele(-1 me Al Cite, 
Mat lid (>) mecinelocomalicme|gelularemela 
alow elarelelsme)aremals)emelnmual= 
English army - till he was 
slain by a spear from below. 
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TAPESTRY 


One of Britain’s greatest 
surviving historical sources 


T 


he most famous tapestry 
in the world isn’t actually 
a tapestry - rather, It’s 


= lam=onlelceliel-\a-\em-jaale 


of linen 68 metres 
Koyaye m-late mm at-)imr-| 
metre wide. It 
depicts the events 
=¥-Yol Tate mel emxem-lare 
Takei eret fate Mmaat-m=t-144 (=) 
of Hastings, mainly 


jiceloam- Mn (olaeat-lim eledials 

ro} MYA (=A Bal=Mmelalellat-l mite), 
atchY{= Med aleh amano) cM eLeimmaal-M-Jale| 
is now missing. It may have 


RB] i bAROLD-SACRAMEN A -EECTE* BIC LAI 


OU ete VILLEL Me 
ee “Fi 


THE TAPESTRY 








WAS PROBABLY 
EMBROIDERED AND 
DESIGNED IN ENGLAND 


>? DVCI- 





FATEFUL OATH 


PANT n0)0 Ks) tolel 20 Ml m=] €0) (0m ©) (a lecasom al ism are] alersmelall ele).<ass 
of holy relics as he swears an oath to help William 
become King of England. French accounts 

say Harold was sent to France by Edward the 

(Clo) ahKassssre) aa LO Loy eLUL UNV, \o SmESX2) 74210 O\VCIUN AO) 
Ponthieu before being rescued by William and 
iKeyiaviaremallaamiamalssmers]anl Yelle lamelelsliasian@xelarelame)i 
Brittany. He then swore an oath at Bonneville-sur- 
Touques, near Deauville, although the Tapestry 
depicts the event taking place at Bayeux. 
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loX-X-VaMme(=s-i(elal-vem oh ar-lam —areli iin] 

ladki mello m-Jeale) ge) (e(-Va-ve m=] ars 

workshop at St Augustine’s 
PN eo) ol-\’ar- | mete lai k-veclela's 


626 


alelaatslamate lel a=s-yam bo1@) 
horses, 35 dogs, 506 
fo} datz) am oli geiom-lale msl aliaatslce 
KM olelilellate MPA all ess 
Fale cell] aul aicit=| alamo) i 
full-frontal 
alereli ays 


The fact that he appears 


by Odo of Bayeux, one 
of William’s half-brothers, 
and may have been intended 
to be hung in the new cathedral in 
that city on the Normandy coast. 


































POINTED ATTACK 
i This Knight carries his 
spear under his arm like 
a lance. The figure 
eX-Jaliare malin mem aalce alate) 
his like a javelin. 


quite prominently in 

its images suggests 

that the Tapestry was 
probably commissioned 





MAIL ARMOUR 

BM at-W a olal-yar-te) (el (=) e-mel a) 
both sides wore coats of 
satsTiMmit=le(-Meym dalelelt-lale ks 
ro} mal x=yaleled.@lalemicelamalale te 
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LU] dod] 4 Pm ede) fo] | P-Wale) CROSSING THE CHANNEL 
Edward the Confessor died on 5 January, and IN Cekel a NAA LOM} all eksme) Msc] AYA] ale SI PASISINNNY( 3) Kom alaleze (ave) 
Harold was crowned in Westminster the following to transport William’s army across the Channel, 
(ofc \VAl ms] 0) (0M Se) @) (01 k=1o Moo] a1 ale ome] ge) alc] ale together with its equipment and, as shown here, 
carrying an orb and sceptre while one of his its horses. Some of the vessels may well have 

S10] ©) 0X0) a=) aces aLe) (0 KM AT oMSNYI1(0) £0 MO) MESIE~ 1 KOM mo] K@)(OMIVIo hs lexercla msi antel Masiallare mm eleto] ecm || coma alcme)arcmciale\iiamiamuals 
(eo) <0) e%=] ©) Nake COLW'L AT 210 ONY ata] (01 @210 UAL owy-V gel ale)isiarel® oye [ec] ce10) ale Mm als]aswm@)al-mant<lameleirerscmaalsmciall omeamaals 
of York, but the Tapestry shows Stigand, the right with a steering board (hence starboard) while 
Archbishop of Canterbury next to him. This was another keeps a lookout for land. 


most likely in order to make the coronation seem 
Nan) ©)Ke) eX-)emrskswes la [ere] ale mm atolem elalvam=).ceo)anlanlelallerc]ncve 
o\va arom exe) elo 


AL THING 
né Tapestry is on show in 
a special museum in the 
Ko) gnatclameai a mola =t-)\,-16)4 


NORMAN CAVALRY CHARGE 

THE ENGLISH SHIELD WALL 

={=Yor=] Ub-1- i dal=W =t-)\,-1 0) @me-] ol-s- 4 aan emai k-vale(-te Mice) a=] a) 
rl dij coled ¢-| 4 (omr-Lecel(-Valex- Mm dal- Ws ol-1amm el t-)\c-Co mam aal-) 

Vi foaxe) a’m ohm dal-Mmalelaslel(-My (eo) gnat-limiete) sxe) (el (=) cm 
largely played down. The battle is depicted as 
oX=Viake Mm colam ola a allitclinm-maineleiix-xem dalle liar 
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TIMELINE Ihe Norman 


Follow the tumultuous half-century that saw England riven by rivals and an 


Earl Godwin dies after 

suffering a stroke ata 

banquet. He is succeeded as ee 

Earl of Wessex (and, thus, the .°*.-=2", 
nateyiam eLo)''(-V a0] Mave) e) (-Wl aM ail-) 4 s 
dlatefelolu pm ed mle 

Yo} a Pm alt=] ae) (e| 

Godwinson. 


Ko WET ce Mi dal =) 
Confessor promises 
the throne of 
=areitlarem xem ual litlan| 
ro} a Ko) daat-lireh’ Am tela 
Godwin and his 
family are sent into 
exile, but return the 
following year to 
reclaim their lands. 


An 8-year-old boy, 
William, becomes 
DIU] <-me) my Colanit-lirehs 
After surviving early 
V(=¥-] ce) meoce)al ice) m-lale, 
conflict, he gradually 
dco laix-Var-malimelal omen (-1s 
the Duchy with 

ai g=valedaMmal-liemmeleiaalate| 
down a major 
rebellion near 

Caen in 1047. 


After spending much of his early life in exile in 
IS Kod dnat-latehiam =teh'e-] ae Mm dal- Wm @Co) al (-s-s-Ye) am ol-Leve) aa =s-3 
King of England. In 1045, he marries Edith, 

fof: LU Le] al x=) e-me) mm dal-m ele \(-1 ail] m —t-] aie) Mm U-S--1-) @ 

cToxe M71 aman Mal-Maat-laat-le (=m elcelelelec--malomedalilel a=) m 
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English leaders 
Takealerellatem=telet-lg 
submit to William at 
Berkhamsted. On 
Christmas Day, 
William of Normandy 
is crowned King 

ro} are i t-lacemial 
Westminster Abbey. 


Having sailed home 
tom Col daat-laloh lim lel-ys 
William returns to 
England that same 
year to deal with 
resistance. He 
at=Ye feo} a t=] X-.-m a al=) 

Led ¢=Vale (=) are) mm =>.(-1 4-1 4 
after an 18-day siege. 
|=Yo Mi o)’M at-] ce) (ee 
mother, Gytha, 
Exeter had been a 
ro=Jahdg- Me) me) e) eLes-Jia(e)a| 
to Norman rule. 


Edgar the Atheling 
Re (=Xed l=] ¢-Yo lm Alito ime) 
the Witan, but is not 
crowned. William’s 
id cole) ey-m-Le hs-]alec- Mela) 
Moy alefoyamollimr-|a-) 
halted at London 

=] ite fe l= Wm alm (-t-[e ks 
his army through 
Yo] Uh daby-t-F-1 am tale | t-lale Mm 
oll galiare m-lace 

edi iteke lave Mme=) olan alate 
London of its 

iKeYele m-40) e) eo) I(-s-m 


Having faced three 
f= eX-V iI ela miamayce) 
years, William 
brutally suppresses 
ro} o} oXex-didcelamiamaal=) 

I Koladameym altel t-liemmla 
a campaign known 
later as ‘the Harrying 
of the North’, he 
systematically lays 
waste to extensive 
areas of land. 
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William defeats the 
English at the Battle 
of Hastings. Harold, 
his brothers Gyrth 
Tare im M=Yoyal ii al-Mmrelale| 
many other English 
leaders are killed. 


William invades 
Yoro) dt Tavemr-lale Mm Ke) cex=s 
King Malcolm III, 
who had been 
e-Vfellate Mm tareit-lacem=lare| 
Uy e)eleyadiare, 
rebellions 


® against him, 


1Kom-(ocec-) eo) Maal =) 
peace of 
Abernathy 
and become 
William’s 
vassal. 


Harold’s army defeats 
the Norwegians at 


ford Bridge 
sai iteleameyimn Colaaat-lalehs ta = 


lands his army at 
Pevensey Bay in 
Sussex, and begins 
ravaging the 

Led celelaleliave me) a-t-F 
Harold is informed 
Vato Mal-t-lef-m-yolli anim ce) 
confront William. 


William suppresses the so-called 

{= \V(o) | ae) md al - Mm =t-] a(n (=e Mme)’ cell elameyi 
=F-3j aw Vale lit- Mm pcele[-) ae) Mal-la-1ce)cem-lire, 
Waltheof, the last remaining English 
earl, who is executed. 


Waltheof took part 
in several revolts | 
against William 





conquest of England 


illegitimate boy rise to reign on both sides of the Channel 


OCTOBER 
1065 


1055 






Harold meets 
Duke William 
in Normandy. 
According 

to Norman 
accounts, 
Harold 
promises 

to support 
William in 
his claim 

to succeed 
Edward the 
Confessor 

as King of 
England. 





Tostig convinces 
Harald Hardrada 
to invade England 


5 JANUARY 
1066 


25 SEPTEMBER 
1066 


rN ax-lar-Mitelalialiate, 
eatelqeusmaleladiMmat-lcel le 
surprises and defeats 
the Norwegians at the 
=F] ad (=e) mj t-lanl ce) ace| 

=] d(elel-Wm--)-] me) mm Lo) de nt 
Both Harald Hardrada 
and Tostig are killed “™& 
in the clash. This 
marks the end of the 
Viking Age in Britain. 





20 SEPTEMBER 1066 
JU] eo) ole) ax-Yo Mm oh’amkes-ia(e Mm @laleMat-le-1eMat-leclesler:| 
of Norway lands in Yorkshire, defeats the 
foKey nal eli ar=xe Mm kel cex-s-Me) mm (-Vaedt-M-lalemaloladeleianleyat-| 
hme ol Uibcelcem-lalem=-il%-)6-m Cola @ 





9 SEPTEMBER 
1087 


DECEMBER 
1085 


Faced with an 

invasion by Cnut II of 
Denmark, William 
commissions 

Domesday Book, a 

survey of the 

resources and land » 
ownership of his new S@ 


kingdom. It is largely 
completed by the 
following summer. 





THE ULTIMATE GUIDE TO THE MEDIEVAL WORLD 











MEANWHILE 

| =p, @ [oc © Fae 

The Mayan city of Chichén 
Itza was under construction 





ELSEWHERE 
IN 1066... 


England and Normandy weren't 
the only places riven with conflict 
in the mid-lith century. Other 
Norman warriors were conquering 
southern Italy, and battling in Sicily 
during the 1060s. Islamic dynasties 
and empires had spread across the 
Middle East, North Africa and into 
Europe, and were now battling in 
various regions. The Seljuks had 
swept into Syria and the Caucasus, 
taking Georgia, and would go on 
to invade the Byzantine Empire in 
1067, capturing most of Asia Minor 
(now known as Anatolia, the Asian 
portion of Turkey). 

Nor was everything peaceful 
in South-East Asia. The Champa 
Kingdom of what’s now central 


) tie : _ Vietnam, having been defeated 
pa by the Dai Viet, were paying 
Bean) tribute to their enemy - but 


| would rise up against them in 
1068, only to suffer another 
catastrophic defeat. The Chola 
Dynasty of southern India 
was building its power base, 
sending raiding parties to 
today’s Sri Lanka, Malaysia and 
elsewhere in South-East Asia. In 
Central America, the Maya were 
still flourishing in the Yucatan: the 
pyramid called El Castillo was built 
at Chichén Itza around this time. 
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A statue of William the 
foce) ile [t(-) co) mammal arelaalsmuel ian 
Olin mcliclomeclisleleclaccmalls 
martial achievements. 
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espite his great victory at 

Hastings on 14 October 1066, 

William wasn’t to enter London 

for another two months. 

After resting at Hastings, his 

army captured Dover and then, 
after recovering from an outbreak of dysentery, 
received the surrender of Canterbury. 

When a detachment of 
William’s cavalry found 
London Bridge defended 
against them he opted 
against a full-blown assault 
on the capital. He instead 
embarked on a destructive 
march through Surrey and 
Hampshire. Burning and 
pillaging as they went, his 
troops captured the royal 
treasure at Winchester. By 
mid-November William’s troops had crossed the 
Thames, and were based at Wallingford. 

Edwin and Morcar, the two northern earls 
who had earlier been defeated at Fulford, 
attempted to rally the English around the young 
Edgar Aethling, a grandson of the late King 
Edmund Ironside. Edgar was proclaimed king, 
but without the leadership of the powerful 
Godwin family, English resistance rapidly 
began to crumble. Edwin and Morcar withdrew 


KING AT CHRISTMAS 


WAVAllito laa alcle mallaatsiclimmelge)iaalcre 
ola @lalaisiaaatcicm Dio\ an lOlolom laine 
ceremony that descended 
into chaos when his soldiers 
thought there was a riot. 
While he was in England, his 
WVAIKOM tel 41 (et M@laSicl@ MAUI Islomre}s 
regent in Normandy. 
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THE RIGHTFUL KING 
The coronation, held in Westminster 
Abbey amid tight security and 
before he had secured the country, 
emphasised William’s belief that he 
was the rightful heir to the throne. 
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northwards, while Stigand, the archbishop of 
Canterbury, deserted Edgar. In mid-December 
the remaining English leaders in London 
submitted to William at Berkhamsted. 

On Christmas Day 1066, William was crowned 
in Westminster Abbey. Mistaking English shouts 
of acclamation for a riot, his soldiers set fire to 
surrounding buildings. The service was concluded 


amid clouds of smoke, the new King shaking like 
a leaf. Defeat at Hastings had cost the English 
their best chance of stopping the invasion and 
deprived them of some of their best leaders but 
it took another five years of brutal campaigning, 
especially in the North, before William was able to 
establish control over all of England. 

In March 1067, William returned to Normandy 
where Matilda, his wife, had been looking after 
affairs in his absence. To oversee England he 


left his half-brother Odo of Bayeux, whom he 
made Earl of the important county of Kent, 
and William FitzOsbern. Apart from an attack 
on Dover by William’s old comrade Eustace of 
Boulogne and a couple of local raids, including 
one on Hereford by the splendidly-named Eadric 
the Wild, who had fallen out with the local 
Normans, things were relatively quiet throughout 
most of 1067. 
But trouble was in the air. 
In the early months of his 
reign, William seems to have 
done everything he could to 
persuade his new English 
subjects that he intended to 
rule with their co-operation, 
as well as with the support of 
those who had accompanied 
him to England. While he 
had seized the lands of those 
















who fought against him at Hastings, every 
Englishman who remained loyal would 

retain his ancestral property. However, the 
English resented the incomers’ desire to 

grab as much land and wealth as they could. 
Senior magnates felt they were not getting the 
treatment their rank deserved and William’s 
imposition of a heavy tax in order to pay his 
troops caused increasing discontent. 

In spring 1068, the first major anti-Norman 
rebellion broke out, in Exeter, a well- 
fortified city sheltering Harold’s mother, 
Gytha. William took the rebellion seriously 
for he hurried back from Normandy, 
crossing the Channel in December, an 
extremely risky time to do so. With an army 
of Norman Knights and English levies, 
he marched into Devon and laid siege to 
the city, which surrendered after 18 days. 
Although his army had suffered severely in 
the cold winter weather, William treated the city 
relatively leniently. He ordered the construction 
of a large castle inside its walls before going off 
to subdue the rest of Devon and Cornwall. 


CASTLE-BUILDING POLICY 


William then set out to impose his authority on 
the Midlands, where Edwin and Morcar briefly 
defied him, and Yorkshire. As at Exeter, he did 
this by having castles built at important sites 
like Warwick, York, Lincoln and Cambridge, and 
installing garrisons in them. But it soon became 
clear that the English, or at least some of them, 
weren't going to take this lying down. 

In January 1069, the Northumbrians rose 
against Robert de Commines, their newly- 
installed Norman Earl. They stormed Durham 
and killed all the foreigners they could find, 
including Commines, who was burned to death 
as he sought refuge in the Bishop’s house. The 
rebellion rapidly spread to York, where the 
Norman defenders of the castle were able to 
get a message to William asking him for help. 
They gave the worrying news that the rebels 
were calling Edgar Aethling their king and were 
being helped by Malcolm, King of Scots. 

William was in Normandy when the news 
reached him and again hurried back. He 
marched to York, catching the rebels by surprise 
and scattering their forces. After repairing 
York castle and ordering the construction of an 


additional one, he returned south to spend _ 


Easter in Winchester. P 
These were troubled times for y 

William and he took the precaution 

of sending his wife Matilda and ; 

his eldest son Robert, both then 

in England, back to Normandy. 

That summer Godwin, the son of 

the late king Harold, arrived with a 

small fleet and landed in south Devon. 

He probably intended to attack Tavistock 

but was surprised by forces loyal to William 

and driven off having suffered heavy losses. 

Meanwhile there were further rebellions in the 

South West and on the Welsh border, where 







Eadric the Wild was up to his old tricks again, 
attacking and burning Shrewsbury. 

But the biggest danger was again in the North, 
where the rebels had been joined by Danish 
forces under the command of Asbjorn, the 

brother of King Sweyn II of Denmark. Once 
_ again York declared for Edgar although 
% its two castles remained in the 
\ hands of forces loyal to William. On 
1 19 September, the castle garrisons 


| tried to improve their defences by 


| clearing the ground around their 
"ramparts but only succeeded in 


causing a fire that badly damaged the 


a 


sil city and destroyed St Peter’s Cathedral. 


When their castles were stormed two days 
later, the garrisons were shown little mercy 
by the rebels. With the exception of the two 
castellans and their families, who were held for 
ransom, they were all put to the sword. 


THE ULTIMATE GUIDE TO THE MEDIEVAL WORLD 


ey MED 


THE LANGUAGE 

OF POWER 

The Norman invasion 
meant Latin became the | 

Vale [UE Yet-Wey am FLW amd a1] (= 
Norman French was that | 

of the nobility 


lV 
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William, who had been hunting in the Forest 
of Dean when the rebellion flared up, yet again 
marched north. Heavy rain delayed him and when 
he eventually reached York he found its charred 
ruins deserted. The rebels had withdrawn, and the 
Danes had returned to their ships on the Humber 
and were, in effect, unreachable. 

Determined to break this cycle of rebellion, 
William took drastic and brutal action. He 
paid the Danes to go away and then turned his 
attention to the region itself, ordering his soldiers 
to punish the rebels and deny them supplies by 
killing the population, burning villages, seizing or 
destroying food and laying waste to land. In what 
became known as ‘the Harrying of the North’, 
large areas of Yorkshire, Lancashire, Cheshire and 
Staffordshire were laid waste and thousands of 
people were forced from their homes or starved. 

Such ravaging was not uncommon in warfare 
of the time but the sheer scale of it seems » 
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MASTER BUILDERS 


How the Normans transformed England’s buildings 


Although a few castles had been built by 
Norman settlers during the reign of Edward 
the Confessor, after the Battle of Hastings 
came a surge of castle building in England. 
William was faced with a hostile population, 
periodic rebellions, Scottish and Welsh raids, 
and Scandinavian invasions. The widespread 
construction of castles was to be a major 
factor in the Normans’ success in conquering 
and holding the country. Castles served as 


pe PA 


s tm “s 
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bases for military operations, as refuges in the 
event of rebellion, as administrative centres, 
and as symbols of Norman dominance. 
Archaeological evidence suggests that over 
500 castles were built during the reign of the 
Conqueror. Although some were ‘ringworks’ 

- enclosures defended by a ditch, bank and 
palisade - the majority were motte and 

bailey, consisting of an earthen 

mound topped with a 
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MOTTE AND BAILEY CASTLE 


While we often think of great stone keeps 
as being typical of the period, the Norman 
(ro) ale lUl=)aelasmalaiore (se muon Ole lem lam alelaay Anse) 


the vast majority of their early castles 
Wl) = Mofed tid gd tfean-te Mey mm (elelem-laleM-t-] aaa 8 
OGSMO} Isto AN ANLO)4 <cMSIULAVANcml al aaaleliclalemelele 
ld alomNNeLele(slam Olli ellaleicmualoluelalesmsinelele mela 
them have long since disappeared. 





wooden tower and surrounded by a bailey, an 
enclosure defended by an earth bank topped 
with a wooden palisade. By the 12th century, 
many castle builders were replacing wood 
with stone. Great stone towers or ‘keeps’ are 
often seen as typical ‘Norman’ fortification, 
but only those at Chepstow, Colchester and 
the Tower of London seem to have been built 
during William’s reign. 
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< to have shocked contemporaries. The Anglo- 
Norman chronicler Orderic Vitalis wrote: 
“In his anger he commanded that all crops 
and herds, chattels and food of every kind 
should be brought together and burned to 


ashes with consuming fire, so that the wa 


whole region north of the Humber y ) 
might be stripped of all sustenance. 
In consequence so serious a 
scarcity was felt in England, and 
so terrible a famine fell upon the 
humble and defenceless populace, 
that more than 100,000 Christian 
folk of both sexes, young and old alike, 
perished 
of hunger.” 
Some say that 
the effects of 
the Harrying 
of the North 
may have been 
exaggerated but 
the fact remains 
that Domesday 
Book, compiled = 
15 years after 
the rebellion, 





describes substantial parts of the North Riding as 


“waste”. Northern England had been cowed into 
submission but the fighting was not yet over. 


FENLAND REBELS 


In Spring 1070, Sweyn II of Denmark arrived to 
take personal command of his fleet and, despite 
the earlier agreement to withdraw, sent troops 
into the Fens to join forces with English rebels 
led by a mysterious figure known as Hereward 
the Wake. Although Sweyn soon 
accepted a further payment from 
William and returned home, the 
Fenland rebels remained at large, 
protected by the marshes. 

Edwin and Morcar again turned 
against William in 1071. Edwin 
was betrayed by his own men and 
killed but Morcar reached the 


REBELLIONS 
AND 
TREATIES 
FAR RIGHT: 
William gets 
news of the 
1069 rising in 
the North 
RIGHT: 
Outnumbered, 
Malcolm Ill 
accepts 
William’s 
overlordship 
in 1072 
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Isle of Ely, where Hereward was holding out. 
William arrived with soldiers and ships to finish 
off this last pocket of resistance and, after some 
initial failures, the Normans managed to build 
a pontoon bridge to reach the island, which 
ie they stormed. 
: Although William would still have 
to face the threat of invasion and 
| rebellion by disgruntled barons, 
| English resistance to William’s rule 
) was finally over. 
y Each rebellion had been followed 
© by the confiscation of the rebels’ 
~ land and its redistribution to William’s 
continental 
followers. The 
result of this 
— oo —— Was a massive 
change in land 
ownership. By 
1086, virtually 
all of England 
was in the hands 
of Normans and 
other Frenchmen. 
In 1072, 
William dealt 
with Scotland. The court of Malcolm HI had 
sheltered Edgar Atheling on several occasions 
and the Scots had been raiding the North of 
England. William’s forces were too strong for 
the Scots, who came to terms with him at 
Abernethy on the River Tay. Malcolm agreed 
to accept William’s overlordship and to expel 
Edgar Aethling from his court. 
William was now secure on his throne but was 
to spend relatively little time in the kingdom 
he’d fought so hard to » 


/ 
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FIGHTING SPIRIT 


WAVA avi Lom aU lalate miamaarcm me)asicie 
of Dean, William | hears of an 
uprising in Yorkshire. He 
responds by laying waste to 
large areas with a ferocity 
seen as brutal even by the 
standards of the time. 

















TENANTS-IN-CHIEF 
(Lords and Bishops) 


PEASANTS 
(Free serfs and those bound 
to lord for life) 
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One of history’s most famous books is 
a unique record of medieval England 


Tam k@lstormn\\ ala) alu =1 are) (-lalemc-isd al aatoleala laren @)’ar-) ave) ala) au Dy-l alicia ml al’coisirelamslare, 
; William needed to raise an army, he wanted to know what financial and 
‘4 military resources were available. He commissioned a survey to find out 
=. who owned what after the redistribution of land in the two decades since 
ve Hastings - and to find out how much was owed to him in the form of tax, 
rents and military service. According to a first-hand account by the Bishop 
of Hereford, government inspectors “made a survey of all England; of the 
lands in each of the counties; of the possessions of each of the magnates, 
their lands, their habitations, their men, both bond and free, living in huts 
or with their own houses or land; of ploughs, horses and other animals; of 
the services and payments due from each and every estate”. 
The survey was never fully completed, abandoned after William II’s 
Fo [Xol=s110) aa LOLs WA al) a=iro] Rams] ome) ani isi)ke) alse fated eroll arom ian) ele)arelaluxenarass 
such as London, Winchester and Durham. Nevertheless Domesday 
Book, the record of that survey, provides us with a remarkable 
snapshot of early medieval England. No other country possesses 
such a detailed single record from so far back in time. Although 
ake) daalsli Na aa1k=)@aa\e me M-lSie) alo elole) em ualom c-1exo) com icm\aaiaks)ame] Omlamaue 
with nearly 900 pages. It was dubbed ‘Domesday Book’ by the 
English, who saw it as a kind of legal judgement. 

It shows that while the country was still organised into the old 
and extremely effective English system of shires and hundreds, 
Reyare Medudal=)aciall om atckemetatslale[=yem el-\\e) elem) masrerote alia (eam =) aNlelsioy 
(ola hyars] exe le lum mhYows Ol=) axex-Ja lume) mt] ale lal =tale|(-]alomcveleluame) mu al-mrstsss 
was left in English hands and the 2,000 or so significant English 
Fevare| ate) kol=)acm ats(eml ol=\=) alm a=) ©) (-lex=coml ©)’ an Ul 1tA OOM No) dn ats lal el-1 ae) alse 


A BIG LIST OF THE COUNTRY’S ASSETS 

Sie Xe) anl-s-1et-\’al rele). a c-e- ee OL Oty of-Lel- Mime) mt-lalem-lirem elaclel-laa's 

5 Bish ee 2: The wood and metal cover of Domesday Book 

pene: Siete 3: The King is presented with the final work (note the cover) in 
ei Sa sCoy:{-Malaat-lellat-vemlam-MCcli-lan-alelech alate, 
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| 1066: THE NORMAN CONQUEST — 
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FUNERAL FIASCO 


William’s funeral was, like 
his coronation, beset by 
farce. His putrefying 
oxo] g ok-{- 0]! | o-) Mc MO MARIO aalslas 
scrambled for the exit to 
avoid the stench. 





¢ conquer. The Duchy of Normandy was under 
threat from its neighbours and from rebellion 
by William’s son Robert Curthose. In 1085, 
towards the end of his reign, England was once 
again threatened with invasion from Denmark, 
causing William to commission the survey later 
known as Domesday Book to establish resources 
at his disposal. 

After taking an oath of loyalty from his chief 

landowners at Salisbury on 1 August 1086, 
William crossed the Channel to deal with an 
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THE KING IS DEAD 
LONG LIVE THE KING | 
This 15th-century painting of |} 
William’s funeral shows, his son 
akon 7am of=Viale med ce)’ Zal-vemelaMmaal-Malelals 








invasion of southern Normandy by King Philip I 
of France. In July 1087, he was supervising the 
devastation of the town of Mantes when his 
horse stumbled and he was thrown forward 
onto the pommel of his saddle causing painful, 
and fatal, internal injuries. On 9 September, the 
Conqueror died. His putrefying body was taken 
to Caen for burial but when the priests tried to 
stuff it into a stone coffin that was too small for 
it, his body burst, causing mourners to rush for 
the doors in a bid to escape the stench. 





GET HOOKED! 


There is a wealth of resources available to further your conquest of all things Norman... 











THE NORMAN CONQUEST (2012) 1066: THE 

By Marc Morris BATTLE 

This is a well-written and balanced FOR MIDDLE 

overview of William’s conquest as EARTH 

a whole. This gritty 
two-part 
2009 
‘docudrama’ 

MATILDA: QUEEN OF THE from 

CONQUEROR (2012) Channel 

By Tracy Borman A tells the 


The story of William’s wife, Matilda, 
who was an important but often 
overlooked figure. 


BATTLE ABBEY 
Built on the Hastings battle site by William’s 
order. Along with parts of the battlefield, you can 
explore the abbey remains. A visitor centre tells 
the story of 1066. www.eng/ish-heritage.org.uk 


story of the conquest 
from the point of view 
of a band of humble 
soldiers. 





Durh 


am’s Norman cathedral www.durhamcathedral.co.uk Campaigns of the Norman Conquest by Matthew Bennett 


The ancient stone keep at Chepstow cadw.wales.gov.uk The Godwins: the Rise and Fall of a Noble Dynasty by Frank Barlow 
The massive earthworks of Old Sarum www.english-heritage.org.uk The Conquest historical fiction series by James Aitcheson 
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Follow us on Twitter to 
stay abreast of what’s happening in 
the world of history and to get loads 
of great facts. Find us at 
Twitter.com/HistoryRevMag 












Read History Revealed on 
your iPad, iPhone, Android 
device or Kindle Fire tablet. 
You can also download the 
digital mag from Zinio.com 
to read on your computer. 
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Enjoy our Premium me sits = 5 
j Keep up to date with the . 
experience now available rom Get loads of extraordinary stories, facts latest from History Revealed and have | y 
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save when you subscribe 
to the digital edition 
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f Down tna on the GET IT ON maz Available on 


@ App Store al | > Google play papps kindle fire 


History Revealed is an action-packed, image-rich magazine with zero 
stuffiness. Each issue takes a close look at one of history’s biggest 
stories, such as the Tudors or Ancient Egypt, to give you a great 
understanding of the time. And the amazing tales just keep coming, with 
features on the globally famous, the adventures of explorers and the 
blood spilt on well-known battlefields, olus much more, in every edition. 
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NOW READ ON... 


hen, in 1095, the Pope This was the beginning of the Niaapm wen 4. (eo), 
called upon Western Crusades — two centuries of warfare @ The Crusades in a Nutshell p32 


Christians to save their that would help to sow the seeds of 
brothers in the Middle East from Sihad’, the Holy War against those © The Theatre of War p34 
the advance of Islam, people of all who pose a threat to Islam. © Meet the Crusaders p36 
backgrounds -— knights, peasants, Uncover the story of the fight for @ On the Battlefield p38 
idealists and adventurers - the Holy Land, from its origins to its @ The Legacy p40 
answered his call. far-reaching legacy... 





THE CRUSADES [im 









THE CRUSADES IN 
A NUTSHELL 


What sent Christian 


he era of we think of as the Crusades 

began in November 1095, when 

Pope Urban II proposed a military 
expedition to seize Jerusalem from the 
Muslims. About 60,000 men, mainly from 
France, Flanders and Germany, marched 
into Asia Minor. In 1097, they defeated 


years later, captured Jerusalem. y 
The victorious Crusaders ian 
founded four new states in the fl 
eastern Mediterranean: Edessa, 
Antioch, Tripoli and the Latin 

Kingdom of Jerusalem (see 

map on page 35). 


It soon became apparent that these 

remote new kingdoms had a chronic shortage of 
men. Many of those who had taken part in the 
Crusade had gone home, leaving behind barely 
enough troops to defend, let alone extend, 

their newly conquered lands. The Kingdom 

of Jerusalem never pushed its frontiers to the 
natural barriers of the deserts to the east and 
south. It remained nothing more than a small 
coastal strip, all but surrounded by enemies. 
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the Turks at Dorylaeum and, two — 





When Pope Urban II 
died in 1099, 





by the Crusaders, but 
alsmelic\omelsinelagsmual> 
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armies to the East? 


However, for more than 50 years, those 
Muslim enemies were far from united. As rivals 
themselves, they did not co-ordinate their 
opposition to the Christians, although they did 
recapture Edessa in 1144 and see off the Second 
Crusade in the late 1140s. All that changed in 
the 1170s when, through a mixture of warfare 
— and diplomacy, Sultans Nur al-Din 

and Saladin succeeded in uniting 
\ the Muslim Middle East. Hopes of 
1 further Christian conquests were 
now a dim and distant memory and 
Jerusalem fell to Saladin in 1187. 
fella Helped by sporadic Crusades 
? (which were often launched in 
a response to some military setback) 
the Western Christians hung on for 
another century. When possible, they took 
advantage of divisions among the Muslims but, 
when the Mamelukes (a dynasty of former slave 
soldiers) seized power in Egypt, the writing 
was on the wall. After defeating the Mongols, 
the Mamelukes turned their attention to the 
Western Christians. In 1291, Acre, the last great 
Crusader bastion fell to the Mamelukes. Western 
Christianity’s time in the Holy Land was over. 
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areata io WHEN: 1095-99 1147-49 NHEN: 1189-92 1202-04 
its own specific oe a aen4 
AIM: Support Byzantine Support struggling AIM: Support Latin Kingdom Recapture Jerusalem 


mission and was 
oR oi Rethi(agagie 
men, who met 
with varying levels 
of success... 


Empire against Turks and take 
Jerusalem from Muslim hands 


WHO: Franks led by knight 
Godfrey de Bouillon and others 


WHERE: Anatolia and the 


Holy Land 


Crusader kingdoms against 
Turks, and capture Damascus 


Louis VII of France and 
Conrad Ill of Germany 


Anatolia and Syria 
Failure 


OUTCOME: Capture of 
Jerusalem and establishment 


of Crusader states 
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after its defeat by Saladin 
and recapture Jerusalem 
WHO: Philip II of France 

and Richard | (the Lionheart) 
of England 


IERE: Holy Land 
JLT: Saladin’s conquests 
halted and Acre recaptured, 


but Jerusalem remains in 
Muslim control 


France, Holy Roman 
Empire, Venice 
Byzantine Empire 
mlatslarets] melimicaU lates 
result in diversion to 


Constantinople, which is 
sacked by the Crusaders 
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Pope Urban II calls 

upon the Christian 

kingdoms to take 
up arms in 1095 | \¥ 
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WHEN: 1213-21 


AIM: Conquer Egypt 
as prelude to recapture 
of Jerusalem 


WHO: Holy Roman Empire, 
France and others 

WHERE: Egypt 

RESULT: Crusaders capture 


Damietta but are then forced 
to surrender 
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WESTERN BATTLES 


SINUS ANDIINIC 
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him om Le) LU Clam adarelece|iimaitslmdal- med ae tse (-ss 
were Christian attempts to capture or defend 
Jerusalem - Jesus Christ’s place of death. But 
in fact, crusading was never simply confined 
to the Holy Land. As early as 1114, a crusade 
was launched to recapture the Mediterranean 
Balearic Islands from Muslim hands while 
Crusaders from England, Germany and 
Flanders helped the King of Portugal retake 


BS olo)imicelimirl-mullel emi mi ye 


In 1209, Pope Innocent III instigated what 
became known as the Albigensian Crusade 
against the Cathars - a heretical Christian sect 
that thrived in Languedoc, France. In a brutal, 
20-year war, a largely French force defeated 
the Cathars and their protectors and conquered 


CRUSADE 


WHEN: 1228-29 


AIM: Recapture Jerusalem 
and other holy places 


WHO: Holy Roman Emperor 
Frederick II 


WHERE: Holy Land 


RESULT: Jerusalem regained 
largely through diplomacy, 
and remains in Christian 
hands until 1244 


WHEN: 1248-54 


AIM: As on Fifth Crusade: to 
conquer Egypt as prelude to 
recapture of Jerusalem 
WHO: Louis IX of France 
WHERE: Egypt 

RESULT: Complete defeat 


(0) MG aU isya 10 (2) pom MOLULSN AGS 
captured and later ransomed. 


THE ULTIMATE GUIDE TO THE MEDIEVAL WORLD 


ON THE CONTINENT 

LEFT: French heretics are burned 

in the 13th-century Albigensian 

Crusade BELOW: The former 

oF-hdat-] aria celale lave) (ome) mm dal-metal-]K-v-10) 
_ de Peyrepertuse in the Pyrenees 


the area. 
They then installed the 
Tare (UCSia(eypmxom coke) meollimibladil-)mil-Vc-h'e 

The Church also preached successful crusades 
against the Pagans of eastern Europe and the 
SFL id(omm AM ilelialel:) me) marliiit-lamirlelitceiieme) ce (sta 
oXe c-MAC Molalialme)man-Mmaleliidiile MalcacMm lice tcellare, 
the Livonian Brothers of the Sword and, 
particularly, the Teutonic Knights. This order of 
warriors switched its main activities from the 
ake) Wa mslilemlivemetslatcemellim- Bjt-1\-Me)micme TMi 
what would later become Prussia. Crusading in 
dit=M=t-] [4 (om ol ce)'c-tomol-]an(ollt-lahvmele)ollit-lmiuiaimaal:) 
aristocracy of Europe - Henry Bolingbroke, the 
future King Henry IV of England, twice fought 
for the cause in the 1390s. 





WHEN: 1270 WHEN: 1271-72 

AIM: Capture Tunis to AIM: Support remains of 
provide base for attack Kingdom of Jerusalem and 
on Egypt the besieged city of Acre 


WHO: Louis IX of France 
WHERE: North Africa 


RESULT: Louis IX dies 
and the siege of Tunis 
sis) evs] are ceyarsve| 


WHO: Prince Edward of 
England, Charles | of Naples 
and others 

WHERE: Holy Land 

RESULT: Muslims lift siege of 
Acre, ten-year truce agreed 
with Mamelukes 
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THE THEATRE 
OF WAR 


Crusaders crossed thousands of miles to 
reach the sites of their holy battles 








The small French 


town of Vézelay 


he impact of the Crusades Crusading activity wasn’t only restricted to 
was felt right across the the Holy Land. Papal-endorsed fighting took 
Mediterranean region, as place in Egypt, modern-day Turkey and North 
Crusading armies marched through Africa, while Crusades were also launched 
Europe or headed to the coast to reach closer to home in Spain and Portugal, the 
the ships that would transport them to Baltic and France (see Crusading in Europe, 
the Middle East and elsewhere. page 33). 
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BE ric crusanes 


KNIGHT IN 
SHINING ARMOUR 
Orlando Bloom stars as a 
Crusader in the 2005 film, 
Kingdom of Heaven 
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MEET THE 
CRUSADERS 





Who were the men who crossed continents 


to fight for the Church? 


eligious conflict in Europe was 
nothing new - it had been going 
on in Spain since the Moors 

had conquered the country in 

the eighth century AD. 

But, in 1095, Pope Urban II 

was asking people to invade 

a totally alien land over 2,500 

miles away and all who went 

would have to fund themselves. 


In exchange, the Pope offered a release from 
the burden of sin and, if anyone should die on 
Crusade, immediate entry into the kingdom 
of heaven. Pope Urban II’s appeal struck a 
chord with many knights in Europe and, soon 
enough, people of all social ranks joined the 
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professional warriors on the First Crusade. The 
later Crusades tended to be organised and 
led by individual monarchs. 
Thousands took the cross for 
purely religious reasons but others 
undoubtedly saw, alongside the 


prospect of salvation, a real chance 


of financial gain. Stephen of Blois, 





OF SALVATION, THE CRUSADES 
OFFERED A REAL CHANCE OF 


., 2 4 


THE PEOPLE FAIL 
Peter the Hermit’s followers 
are massacred in 1096 


one of the senior men on the First Crusade, 
wrote home to his wife that he’d been given so 
many valuable gifts by the Byzantine Emperor, 
that he now had twice as much gold and silver 
and other riches as when he left. The prospect 
of aquiring land seems only to have attracted a 
small number of Crusaders, for the vast majority 
returned home as soon as the expedition ended. 
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BOUILLON 
(1060-1100) 


The Duke of Lower 
Lorraine and one 

of the leaders of 
the First Crusade. 
After the capture of 
Jerusalem, he was 
proclaimed King of 
the new kingdom but 
refused the crown, 
accepting only the 
title of Defender of 
the Holy Faith. 


NUR AL-DIN 
(1118-74) 

The ruler of Syria, 
who devoted himself 
to jihad against the 
Christians of the 
Crusader States. 

He overran Antioch 

in 1151 and later 
established control of 
Muslim Egypt, paving 
the way for the 
victories of Saladin, 
his successor. 


HOLY WARRIORS 


THE KNIGHTS OF CHRIST 


From the 1120s, a number of military orders established themselves in 
the Crusader states. The most formidable were the Templars and the 

a Kody lite] 1 (=) eM MC MeCeVenl ltslecmn cease) dtellitclinmcoltiale(-e mom e)celx-voume)icelaiiits 
travelling in the Holy Land, while the Hospitallers established hospitals 
to care for them. As time went on, they developed into warrior monks, 
combining vows of poverty, chastity and obedience with strict military 
discipline. They grew in importance until they were the fighting elite of 


the Christian armies in the East. Many castles were also entrusted to them. 


The Knights of the Teutonic \°\,¥% 
Order on the battlefield 
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Established in the late-12th century, the Teutonic Knights were rather 
overshadowed by the two other major military orders. They initially 
concentrated their activities in Antioch and Tripoli, but were nearly wiped 
out in 1210. Thereafter, they were most influential crusading in Prussia, 
where they carved out a kingdom for themselves. Teutonic knights wore 


white with black crosses. 


SALADIN 
@UKYZicK9) 

The Sultan of 

Egypt and Syria 
who defeated the 
Christians at the 
Battle of Hattin in 
1187 and recaptured 
Jerusalem. His 
conquests were 
ecole lelaymcemsli mele) 
by the Third Crusade. 


FREDERICK Il 
(1194-1250) 


The Holy Roman 
Emperor and King 

of Sicily. He spent 
much of his reign 

in conflict with the 
Papacy and was 
excommunicated four 
times. He led the Fifth 
Ola UKysTo(eMmaatelatsye (exe 

to obtain Jerusalem 
by diplomacy and 
crowned himself 

King there. 


LOUIS IX 
(1214-70) 

The French King 

who was canonised 
in 1297. He led the 
Seventh Crusade 

but was defeated, 
captured and later 
ransomed. He tried 
again in 1270 but 
died at Tunis. He 

had Paris’s famous 
Sainte-Chapelle built 
to house his collection 
of holy relics. 


The Knights Hospitallers 
prepare for battle 
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A HOSPITALLERS 
The order of the Knights of St John of 


providing care for Christian pilgrims in 


Jerusalem, or Hospitallers, began life \ 


the Holy Land, but eventually developed — 
a military role. In 1168, the order sent 500 
knights to the invasion of Egypt. The knights 
originally wore black mantles but later 
changed to their better-known red. 


> TEMPLARS 


BAIBARS 
(1223-77) 


The Egyptian Sultan 
who defeated both 
the Christians and 
Mongols in battle. 
An expert in siege 
warfare, he captured 
numerous Christian 
strongholds, making 
their final defeat just 
a matter of time. 
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| A Templar 
Knight | 
re-enactor 

_ brandishes 

, his sword 
‘§a@ and shield 


The Knights of the Temple was the first of the military 


orders, originally founded in 1119 by just eight or nine 


knights, who swore to observe monastic vows and protect 

pilgrims. In 1129, it was recognised by the Pope as a branch of 

the Cistercian Order and soon grew in size and importance. Its Knights 
wore white cloaks with red crosses, sergeants wore brown. 
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ON THE 
BATTLEFIELD 


The Crusades may have been holy, but they 
were won (and lost) much like any medieval battle 


ike many medieval wars, the 
Crusading armies mainly 
consisted of armoured 
knights, who stormed into 
battle with lances and swords, 
supported by shield-carrying 
infantry, who were equipped 
with a variety of weapons 
including spears and crossbows. 


As the battle began, the infantry would 
deploy first, in front of the mounted Knights. 




























THE ULTIMATE 
FORTRESS: 
KRAK DES CHEVALIERS 


This Christian-held fortress was one of 

the most important strongpoints in the 

Holy Land. It had belonged to the Count of 
Tripoli but it was so expensive to maintain 
that, in 1141, he handed it over to the 
Hospitallers (see page 37), who strengthened 
it considerably. Occupying a Key strategic 
position on the border of Syria, Krak became 
a crucial rallying point for expeditions 
against the Muslims and a refuge when 

the Christians were attacked. In 1167, Nar 
al-Din’s besieging army was surprised and 
defeated beneath its walls. Two decades later, 
Saladin arrived, inspected its defences and 
left without attempting a siege. 

But by the mid-13th century, Krak was 
running out of men. Whereas early in the 
century it had a garrison of 2,000, by 1268 
the two key castles of Krak and Margat had 
just 300 knights between them. 

In March 1271, Sultan Baibars invaded 
the castle. His engineers undermined the 
south-west tower of the outer wall, making 
it collapse. The Muslims stormed into the 
outer ward but they were still faced with the 
formidable inner castle. Despairing at ever 
taking this by force, they resorted to trickery. 
A forged letter was sent into the castle 
purporting to come from the Hospitallers’ 
Grand Commander and instructing the 
defenders to surrender. The garrison obeyed 
and, on 8 April, the remaining knights left 
under for the coast. 
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THIRST FOR VICTORY 
Re-enactors recreate the 1187 Battle 
of Hattin, at which the Christians’ 
need for water had dire consequences = fos oe 


Pe 


There, they would protect the Knights’ steeds 
— which usually lacked armour - from 
arrow fire, before moving aside to 
allow the armoured men to deliver 
what was hoped would be a 
devastating massed charge. 
_ The Muslim armies were also 
* well equipped. They had their fair 
/ 
>” share of well-armoured horsemen 
—— and foot soldiers, as well as mounted 
archers, whose job it was to skirmish and 
harass the enemy. 





INNER STRENGTH 
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fortification, this inner castle 


IN THE ROUND 
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which the castle was 
built made it virtually 
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of its four sides. 
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Te SONRSN 
SUPPLY AND DEMAND | A Crusading army 


HOW WERE THE sehen 
CRUSADERS SUPPLIED? 


One way in which the Crusades differed from other medieval wars, was in how 
the armies were supplied. Most European armies of the Middle Ages lived off 
WieMelare Mm Mil eMarlielal mire \ emu cela coma aneMccladi(-Mecolllilag(-Me)Mmice)auil:vaemallce)ey-meliii 
the semi-arid lands of the Middle East were a different matter. During the First 
Crusade, thousands of invaders died of starvation. Things weren’t much better 
during the Second Crusade but, by the time of the Third, the leaders began to see 
the importance of logistics. Holy Roman Emperor Frederick | insisted that every 
German Crusader had enough money to keep himself and his family abroad for 
a year. Diplomats were sent ahead of the main armies to arrange safe passage 

and buy food. Richard | even established a supply base for his forces on Cyprus. 

ig a good supply of water was even more important. During the 12th century, 
tians frequently thwarted Muslim incursions by taking up positions that were well ie } 
with water, and letting heat and thirst defeat the enemy. But when, in 1187, they , 3 a y Pp 
f] 
% 

































ed away from their water supplies in a bid to relieve the besieged town of Tiberias, their 
army fell apart and was destroyed by Saladin at the Battle of Hattin (1187). 











WARDEN’S TOWER 


The commander ran things 
from here. The banner of 

the Hospitallers once flew 
from its battlements. 













MOUNTAIN WALL 
24-metre-thick 
miakelelait-linmmelmant-hxelila's 
to strengthen the walls 
of the inner castle. 









STRONG POINT 


Large square tower 
built by the Arabs to 
strengthen the 
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DOOMED TOWER 


The south-west tower 
was rebuilt by the 
Muslims after they 
atsLomelate(=Vannliat-vemaal= 
oy dtetiatclmcelic-yamelelalare, 
the siege a 1271. 







DANGER 

FROM ABOVE 
BM at-milete) are) el-vallale ry 
in these projecting | hi 






F CAPTURE THE CASTLE 
The fading Sun casts its glow 
over the one-time home of 






stone galleries, or 4 . —_ 
uat-Lel al cece) f-La ke) ae | oe Knights Hospitallers, Krak des 
allowed missiles to Chevaliers, in modern-day Syria 
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the attackers below. 





THE CRUSADES 

















MUSICAL 


THE LEGACY INSTRUMENTS 


Prolonged contact with the Middle East made [RIE yrs 
. : instruments used in European music 
waves in the art and culture of Christendom  |RRaaeererrnscsemert 
encountered in the Arab world. These 
include: the guitar (gitara in Arabic); 
nsurprisingly, the impact of in many parts of the region and fatally the rebec, an early form of violin 
almost 200 years of Crusading weakened the Byzantium Empire. (or rebab); and the naker 
upon the Middle East was, on drum (or nagareh). 
the whole, incredibly negative. Looking On the other hand, Christian Europe learned 
beyond the lives that were lost, the a great deal from its contact with Islam and 
Crusades helped to shatter the relative the Middle East, even though much of this 
tolerance that had existed within Islam, happened as a result of trade rather than the 
led to the end of Christian majorities wars themselves... 

















THE POINTED ARCH 


Some have argued that the replacement 
of the round Romanesque arch by 

the Gothic pointed arch in Western 
architecture was, in part, influenced 

by the experiences of Crusaders who 
saw the style in the Middle East. Many 
churches and cathedrals, particularly 
in areas that were once under Muslim 
control, like Spain, incorporate such 
Islamic decorative features. 
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MEDICINE 


The works of the 11th-century Persian physician Ibn Sina, who was known in 
the West as Avicenna, were extraordinarily influential. His Canon of Medicine 
(above) and Book of Healing were standard medical textbooks in many Western 
universities and remained in use as late as the 17th century. 
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MATHEMATICS 


The replacement of Roman numerals 

by the Indo-Arabic numbers we still 

use today made numerical calculations 
much easier. The work of 9th-century 
Persian mathematician Muhammad 

ibn Masa al-Khwarizmi was extremely 
influential throughout the Middle Ages. 
The word ‘algorithm is derived from his 
name, while ‘algebra’ comes from his use 
of the term al-jabr, meaning the bringing 
together of broken parts. 
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ENTRANCE MUSIC 
French Crusaders return 
from the Holy Land 


WARFARE 


The Muslims were particularly 
adept at siege warfare — especially 
in the construction of siege engines. 
Counterweight trebuchets were first 
encountered by the Crusaders in the Holy 
Land in the 12th century. These relied 
on leverage to work a pivoted throwing 
arm. A heavy weight forced one end 
down, sending the other (which held 
a sling) up into the air to release 
its missile. By the 13th century, 
such trebuchets were in 
widespread use in sieges 
across Europe. 
> p 
TREBUCHET 
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ASTROLABES 


Arabic astronomers (or astrologers) use an 
astrolabe. An early form of sextant used 

to determine the position of the moon, 
planets and stars, it was invented by the 
Greeks but refined in the Muslim world. 


. oa ites 
GLOBAL GAMING 
The 12th-century Lewis chessmen, 
probably made in Norway 


CHESS 


“The game of Kings’ is believed to have 
originated in India in the sixth century AD 
before spreading to Persia. It moved 
through the Muslim world following the 
Arab conquest of Persia and then on to 
the Western world. The term ‘Checkmate’ 
comes from Shah mat - Persian for ‘the 
King is destroyed, defeated or helpless’. 


ETYMOLOGY CORNER 


ARABIC ORIGIN 
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‘a fine powder’ — something refined. 


=F -\ > {-j[eg.\, | 
The British word for a fortified outpost or 


gateway probably comes from the Arabic 
barbakh meaning ‘gatehouse’. 


ADMIRAL 


The term for the highest rank of naval 
officer comes from the Arabic Amir-al, 
meaning ‘Commander of’. 
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Shortly after becoming King of England, Richard I 
left these shores to join the Third Crusade to 
recapture Jerusalem. But the Lionheart 
encountered trouble at every turn 





 kicharo THE vionHeart 
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he devil is loose.” 
It was February 
1194 and Prince 
John of England 
had just heard 

the news he’d 
been dreading. For years he had taken 
advantage of his brother’s absence on 
Crusade, and subsequent imprisonment 
in Germany, by extending his own power 
over England, but now he had to face the 
music. King Richard was coming home. 

Richard had been away for more than 
four years, having answered a greater 
calling to take up the fight in the Holy 
Land. After Jerusalem had fallen to 
Saladin in 1187, a Third Crusade was 
preached by Pope Gregory VIII to recover 
the Holy City. Even before he became 
king, Richard had promised to join it. In 
December 1189, he crossed from Dover 
to Calais. At a meeting with Philip of 
France, it was confirmed they would 
share the spoils of war equally and that 
their joint crusade would depart from 
the great pilgrimage centre of Véezelay 
on 1 April the following year. 

In the event, the two kings marched 
south from Vézelay on 4 July 1190, 
before going their separate ways when 
they reached Lyon. Richard headed for 
Marseille, where he had arranged to 
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meet the huge fleet he had assembled to 
transport his forces to join the Christian 
army besieging Acre in Palestine. But 
the fleet was delayed after its sailors ran 
amok in Lisbon. After waiting for a week 
at Marseille, Richard ran out of patience. 
He hired ships to take one contingent 

of his army to the Holy Land while he 
himself sailed along the Italian coast 
with ten transport ships and 20 galleys 
to his rendezvous with Philip in Sicily. 





AGREED TO SHARE 
THE SPOILS OF THE 
CRUSADE EQUALLY 


Richard had a personal interest in 
Sicily because its new king, Tancred, 
was holding the dowager queen Joanna 
captive; she was Richard’s sister. Richard 
soon secured her release, but Tancred 
refused to hand over her dowry, as well as 
the treasure her late husband had left as 
a subsidy for the crusade. However, when 
Richard captured the city of Messina from 
him, Tancred handed over the money. 
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ROYAL REPRIEVE 


Saladin captures the King 
of Jersualem, Guy de 
ee Lusignan, at the Battle of 
Hattin. He spares his life, 
though, explaining that “a 
king does not kill a king”. 


RICHARD AND PHILIP 


During all this, Philip had been rather 
sidelined and his mood wasn’t helped 
when Richard informed him he was 
breaking off his engagement to the 
French king’s sister Alix. The pair had 
been betrothed since childhood, but 
Richard was now intending to marry 
Princess Berengaria of Navarre instead. 


STORMY WEATHER 
Richard’s immense fleet eventually left 
Messina on 10 April 1191. Within days, it 
ran into a storm and the ship carrying 
Berengaria was forced to put into 
Cyprus, where it was detained by Isaac 
Komnenos, the island’s self-proclaimed 
emperor, who had already seized the 
cargoes and arrested the survivors from 
two wrecked crusader ships. 

On 6 May, Richard arrived on the 
scene. When Isaac refused to return the 
prisoners and the plunder, Richard acted 
decisively. He stormed ashore, captured 
Limassol and, after marrying Berengaria 
in the chapel of St George, proceeded 
to conquer the entire island with the 
help of Guy de Lusignan, the defeated 
king of Jerusalem who had recently 
arrived from Acre. It is said that Isaac 
Komnenos surrendered on just one 
condition — that he should not be put 
in irons - so Richard had him bound in 


CRUCIAL CAPTURE 
Saladin’s capture of 
Jerusalem in 1187 set 
prompted the Third Crusade 
to recover the Holy City 
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restraints made from silver instead. The 
capture of Cyprus turned out to be a 
huge bonus as it provided the crusaders 
with an invaluable supply base. 

On 8 June, Richard’s contingent 
arrived at Acre, which had been under 
siege for two years. The arrival of fresh 
troops and new siege equipment tipped 
the balance and, after a final attempt 
by Saladin was beaten back, the city 
surrendered to the Crusaders. Terms 
were agreed on 12 July: the garrison 
would be ransomed in return for 
200,000 dinars, the release of 1,500 
Christian prisoners, and the return of 
a piece of the True Cross from Christ’s 
cruxifiction. All this was to be done by 
20 August, but the Crusaders soon fell 
out amongst themselves. 


THREE’S A CROWD 


As the banners of the two kings were 
set up over Acre, a third banner was 
also raised. It was the standard of Duke 
Leopold of Austria, the leader of the 
small German contingent. The two kings 
had no intention of letting Leopold 
claim a share of the spoils, so Richard’s 
soldiers tore it down. It was an action 
that would have dire consequences for 
Richard in the future. 

The Crusaders also clashed over who 
should rule the Latin kingdom. While 
Richard initially supported the old 
king, Guy de Lusignan, both Philip and 
Leopold favoured his rival, Conrad of 
Montferrat. Conrad was later proclaimed 
king, but was assassinated before his 
coronation could take place. Rumours 
circulated that Richard may have had a 
hand in his murder. On 3 August, Philip 
— who was in ill health and unhappy 


CRUSHING 
CRUSADE 
ABOVE: Acre’s 
Muslims hand the 
key to the city 
over to Richard 
and Philip 
ABOVE RIGHT: 
Richard sets sail 
from the Holy 
Land for Europe 
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about the way he had been outshone 

by Richard — set sail for France, putting 
those of his contingent who chose to 
remain in the Holy Land under the 
command of Hugues of Burgundy. 
Richard was probably not sorry to see 
him go, but he now had two enemies in 
Philip and Leopold — and both were back 
in Europe before him. 





By 20 August, Richard was ready 
to march south towards Jerusalem. 
Saladin still hadn’t paid the ransom 
for the Muslim prisoners taken at 
Acre and - suspecting that Saladin 
was trying to delay things, as well 
as believing that he couldn’t leave 
2,700 captives to be guarded and fed in 
Acre - Richard ordered their execution. » 
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DO) kicharo tHe LionHeaRT 


4 Only the commanders of the garrison appointed to run the country. Realising 
THE LIFE OF RICHARD ll were spared. that he needed to get back to Europe as 
On 22 August, Richard’s army left quickly as possible, Richard negotiated 


Acre and headed south. It was a tough a three-year truce with Saladin who was 
journey in blistering heat and the also keen to end the fighting. The Third 




























oer 
The time spent & “&! 


inEnglandby sa ton ! 
Richard’s wife, = marched on Jerusalem. He got within pilgrims the right to enter Jerusalem. 
Berengaria. around 12 miles of the Holy City in early Richard was now free to return home, 


January 1192 but, with his army short of | but how was he to get there? 
supplies and ravaged by sickness, he was 


obliged to turn back. A later attempt on SWORN ENEMIES 


Jerusalem was also abandoned. Richard had fallen out with Philip of 
But, by now, Richard was receiving France, insulted Leopold of Austria and, 
Richard’s age when he worrying news from home. In his by supporting Tancred of Sicily against 
took part in his first absence, Philip of France was him, alienated Henry, the Holy Roman 
military action 7 encroaching on his lands on the Emperor. Returning via France wasn’t 
Nt a 4 — continent, while in England his an option and the Emperor controlled 
aga : ae brother John was plotting against much of Germany, so returning by 
father. | The time in months eat ee 
Richard spent in him, garrisoning castles with his land would be a problem. On the other 
England while he own supporters and undermining hand, it was now late in the year and 
was king. the authority of the men Richard had weather conditions meant that the long 


THEY WERE PERHAPS 





JUST 50 MILES FROM 
SAFETY WHEN THEIR 


The ransom in 
marks paid to 


























the Holy Roman 
Emperor, Henry VI, The time ER BL i 
to secure Richard’s in years 


release from 
captivity in 1194. 


Richard spent 
betrothed to 
Alix, the daughter | 
of King Louis VII 
of France. 
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The number of Muslim 
prisoners put to death in Acre 
on Richard’s orders in 1191. 


10,000 MARKS 


The amount received by Richard 
from William the Lion of Scotland A 
in exchange for releasing him 

from his agreement that the ies: 
King of England was his 
feudal superior. 
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The number of 
children known 


to be fathered 
a 000 by Richard - an 
5 illegitimate son ee 
The amount spent building Chateau known as Philip PUBLIC EXECUTION 
Gaillard, Richard’s great stronghold of Cognac. Before he and his troops headed towards Jerusalem, Richard ordered 
in Normandy. This was double what the deaths of 2,700 Muslim prisoners that they’d captured at Acre 
he spent on all his English castles 
during his entire reign. 
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Crusaders were harried all the way Crusade had failed to retake Jerusalem, 

© by Saladin’s mounted archers. But but it hadn’t been a total failure either. 

| Richard held his men together and, on It had saved the Latin Kingdom from 

7 September, he defeated the Muslims at —_ extinction, had captured some important 
Arsuf. After taking Jaffa, Richard’s army strongholds and secured Christian 
















route back to England by sea wasn’t an 
option either. In the end, it was decided RICHARD’S H@ 


to travel through eastern Germany to 


Moravia, where a group of princes, led Ca st | e | Nn t h e S ky 


by Richard’s brother-in-law Henry the 














Lion, were opposed to the Holy Roman In 1196, Richard began the greatest and most expensive building project of his reign when 
Emperor. The only problem was it he ordered the construction of a mighty castle on a rock above the Seine. Chateau Gaillard 
involved travelling through the territory was built to protect Normandy from Philip Il and to act as a base from which Richard could 
of his old enemy, Leopold of Austria. launch his campaign to recapture the Vexin. Constructed in just two years at the staggering 

In October 1192, Richard left the Holy cost of at least £15,000, the castle represented the latest in military technology. Built around | 
Land for Corfu, where he hired galleys a powerful keep, its concentric design allowed an attacker to be shot at from a number of | 
and headed north into the Adriatic walls at the same time. It was also one of the first Western castles to have machicolations 
with a handful of trusted companions. - projecting stone galleries that enabled missiles to be dropped onto attackers’ heads. 
The weather was stormy and they Despite its formidable defences, though, it fell to the French after a long siege in 1204, 
ultimately landed, or were shipwrecked, opening the way for their total conquest of Normandy. 


coast at Aquileia, near Trieste in north- 
eastern Italy, from where they headed for 
Moravia disguised as pilgrims. 

They had reached the outskirts of 
Vienna, perhaps just 50 miles from safety, 
when their cover was blown. Some 
suggest it was the luxury provisions 
his companions Kept buying him that 
revealed his identity; others say it was 
that they kept calling him ‘sire’. Another 
account suggests he was given away by 
one of his party being spotted with a pair 
of the king’s monogrammed gloves stuck 
in his belt. Whatever the reason, the 
tavern in which Richard was staying was 


in December on the northern Adriatic 
| 





soon surrounded by a hostile crowd and AN ENGLISHMAN’S HOME... IB 
the King, abandoning his disguise, was Chateau Gaillard was believed fia 
forced to surrender to Duke Leopold. to be impregnable - until the ##t 

Leopold locked Richard up in 2 French captured it six years after x 
Durnstein Castle on the Danube and » ee Its constr OS on aNaeagmke ted Re 
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BOLT FROM THE BLUE 
DY=¥-) dae) mrs Glare 


Sakei ats] ae pm kele) @t-me(-\VA1 bi aal=h\ fret) qom-ladiaele(-m Ke) 
fo F-]ale l=) ams ]ale malate] in’as k-1cemaal-m e)aceccmm lal i-laela 
HN bo} SF al=a'\'c-komots lanl erste lalate miamant=m Mi laaveleriiamacvellela 
of central France where he was suppressing a 
rebellion by his vassal, the Viscount of Limoges. 
After laying waste to the recalcitrant viscount’s 
lands, he moved on to lay siege to the little 
castle of Chalus-Chabral. Accounts vary as to 
why he did this. Some claimed that Richard 
VVe=] a1 k=Xe ii ome l=1 ol al (-W al-] alef-me)alr- I aley-] ae melm ace) aat-la 
treasure that had recently been dug up bya 
peasant and was being stored there, but it seems 
more likely that the capture of the castle was 
Jian) ed hvars i aaliiis| ava alsversto1 ae 

(Oy ald al=m=\\.-)allalemeolmmdom i (-]aelaMm’ aia aloleimmolelaal-valate| 
imoy o) Ui mmo) al ali-m okeleh’ar-]analelel am ndielat-1cemm(-valarelel mane) 
Taksj oX=Xoa a a=W e) cele] a=s-3-Mre) mm al [om-y<] ©) l=) acMn A ATOM". =1 a>) 
id avAlale MoM elalel=)danllal-mdal-mor-l-14(-mu\s-) | Mmsleleler-val hvala 
Vi'e= koi a1 a Oar od @o)-4-] of eo), oLe) | m=] am dal=ME [Ul aloud (eo) ame) malic 
al=Xot.@r=]alom-jalelel(e(=\ am nlrellatemuat-m el-liammod(evat-lae Mm cele(= 
back to his quarters and gritted his teeth as a 
JU de l=Yolamel ele m-)celelalomlamalicm-jalelel(e(=)aulam-lam-lax-laalele 
to remove the bolt. 

WM ar=mxe)i(o\walalemet=\iAmr= mm ef-1 Xe al=\e bre] om nd lodat-]cemexe)aidialel-ve. 
Ko me|| c=Yoi mej -1e (=e) o=Ve-] 4 (e) al-yuolllmme)amdal-manle)aaliate mei 


yromt-] cela mmdal-melUidd(oM-jaal=)i mecolaaliatemice)aamaal-m)(elelalem (-vi0 


allaaMlamareme(oll] ola dat-lml alcmrcin-m i /-l-mci-t>1 (=e Meme tl alelacial= 
had set in. He sent for his mother and waited for the 
inevitable. Richard was still alive when the castle fell 
Fale imu al= mol coy) ole)'"daat-] amu anlom atclem-iavelmnual= Wi role] mele) is 
Vroom 0) ge) 0 le) alam ol=¥ re) ¢-MallanMm =\',-) ake) al-mnom-\elaall a= Mc=t-19Ke) i 
ld aalcea nd ovate] cei ce) aet-\ {=m dal-m nate] am-lace me) ce(=)a-ve Mm allanmxem ol= 
c=V(=t>h-i-1e Ml alats|aaal=\emmsyale) aa hvare] an) am nd (edatolaeme| (eM lamall 
mother’s arms. The crossbowman was flayed alive. 
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armour, Richard is felled 
by a crossbow bolt 
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HAR 


| < informed his overlord, the Holy Roman 


Emperor, about his piece of good 
fortune. Henry, in his turn, gloatingly 
informed Philip of France about what 
had happened. Pope Celestine III 

was less impressed, as a papal decree 
had ordered that crusading knights 
were not to be molested on their 
journey to and from the Holy Land. He 
excommunicated both Duke Leopold 
and Emperor Henry for seizing 
Richard, but they clearly 
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impressed and the charges were dropped. 
It was here however that Richard agreed 
to pay a ransom of 100,000 marks for 

his release. 


TIME TO NEGOTIATE 


Richard was moved from fortress to 
fortress in the lands controlled by 
Henry and Leopold. In mid-March, he 
was at Ochsenfurt and it was here 
that two English emissaries, 
the Abbots of Robertsbridge 


thought this was a small DID and Boxley, made contact 
price to pay for getting YOU KNOW? with him, the point at 
hold of their enemy. Richard was so which negotiations for 
For more than a year, 2 Clee eile Gr ls one his ransom began. There 
Leopold and Henry elcread eu ae alla is, alas, no evidence to 
making him Lord of the 
haggled over who should Fief of the Kitchen of support the oft-repeated 
own Richard. Eventually the Counts of story that Richard’s place 
Leopold accepted the Poitou of imprisonment was found 


promise of 20,000 marks from 

any eventual ransom and, on 14 
February 1193, he handed Richard over 
to Henry. In March, at his Easter Court 
at Speier, Henry charged Richard with a 
long list of crimes, including betraying 
the Holy Land and plotting the murder 
of Conrad of Montferrat. But Richard 
defended himself so eloquently and 
confidently that even his enemies were 


by his friend, the troubadour 

Blondel, who went from castle 
to castle playing his lute outside the 
walls until he heard a familiar voice 
singing along to the tune he was 
playing. In reality, of course, Henry 
and Leopold had nothing to gain from 
hiding Richard’s whereabouts if they 
wanted to negotiate his release and 
receive the ransom. 





maleate] gem aside aais(omuen mialell-lare. 
in 1194 after an 


_ He 


didn’t stay long, leaving for 
France within two months, 
never to return. 


KINGLY CAPTURE 

LEFT: Because he had made so many 
enemies in Europe, Richard’s return 
from the Holy Land was perilous and 
he ended up imprisoned and held to 
ransom by Duke Leopold at Durnstein 
Castle in Austria. ABOVE: The ruins 
of the castle today 


Negotiations for Richard’s release 
took the best part of a year and it took 
an enormous effort to raise the ransom 
in a country already impoverished by 
funding Richard’s Crusade. One hundred 
thousand marks was an enormous sum; 
it has been subsequently calculated 
as perhaps twice the gross domestic 
product of the whole of England at the 
time. Eventually the money was raised 
and, in early February 1194, it was 
handed over to Henry. 

On 13 March, Richard landed at 
Sandwich in Kent and then, after visiting 
the shrines of Canterbury and Bury 
St Edmunds, moved on to Nottingham. 

It was here where the last of John’s 
garrisons were still holding out and, 























| RESTING PLACE 
Richard’s body was entombed 
at Fontevraud Abbey, but 
was later removed during 
the French Revolution 


———<— se Se ——=" = 


after some fierce fighting, Richard’s 
soldiers forced a surrender. On 17 April, 
he wore his crown in state at Winchester. 
Less than a month later, after forgiving 
his brother for his misdemeanours, he 
sailed to Normandy, never to return to 
England again. © 


READ 
The Crusades: the War for the Holy Land by 
Thomas Asbridge (Simon & Schuster, 2010) 


VISIT 


Chateau Gaillard, the castle that Richard built above the 
River Seine and the village of Les Andelys in Normandy 


Youd] 4-18 
BETRAYAL 
With Richard 


back in England, 
his younger 
brother John, 
diem tele celgel-o 
~ an alliance with 
Philip of France, 
Old g=Valol-1a-m voll olla a 
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To extract information and execute 
criminals in the most painful ways 
possible, medieval torturers became 
highly imaginative... | Ages torturers, the wheel was. 


THE IRON 
MAIDEN 


The mere sight of this 
huge upright coffin - 
which supposedly dates 
back to the Middle Ages 
- strikes fear into the 
eyes of its beholder. But 
only those unfortunate 
enough to end up inside 
know its true horror. 
Lined with strategically 
placed spikes to 
penetrate the victim’s 
most sensitive parts 

- but, crucially, to avoid 
the vital organs - the 
doors are slowly shut. 
Death follows even 
more slowly, as the 
Maiden can take days 
to claim its victim. 
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Medieval tortu 
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a deadly tool. Basic methods 
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various parts as they are ae RE ry 
rotated around, while possibly nse 1 
the cruellest use was moreof- FER ae ae 
a crucifixion. The prisoner's SSSNe 
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SCAVENGER’S | 
DAUGHTER 


Designed to crush the body, 
this device could crack 
bones, dislocate the 
spine, and force blood 
out from the ears and 


nose. Forced to crouch 


THE 
HERETIC 
FORK 

down, the victim’s neck 


This nasty instrument was would be placed in the 
reserved for heretics. After top of the instrument, the 
a confession, the collar is wrists encased in the 






















wrapped around the neck, hoops at the middle, 
with the fork prongs sinking and the ankles locked 
their way into the chest at into the bottom. With 
one end and the chin at the a twist of a screw, the 
other. The head is forced up torturer tightens the 
and back, causing extreme device, squeezing the 
discomfort, and the dissenter victim, little by little, 


is often thrown in jail while to death. 
+ subjected to the torture. J 
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NaN Acvalacye maw -Valel(=)alanGla=\s\esmmaalsvell=\\co]| 
torturers were fans of this cruel apparatus. 
a Malsmero)alel=vanlalsvom ism elr-esom lalsirel-m-m ale) i(enuy 
aal=ieo]molelimclalemomnlacmicmielaliustem el-lalst-)uamee 
essentially burning the person alive. For 
any witnesses, the muffled deathly screams 
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HEAD 
CRUSHER 


Supposedly a favourite of 
dalowelerclalciam ale [el iialeammdalls 
oxo) alugs] @lule)amelel=som=),<olel ah’, 
What its name suggests. 

NAVA laine atom e)aisxe)al=lascmel alia’ 
elrelexsto me) al dalsm elolake)anm e)i-lal.e 
del dame) md alswel ola) .@rel aU lsia(ats 
id alsmelgslallelaamalamsxe)aal> 
alsits]alectsnne [=to1u a ee) aa l=toel al hY, 
after the victim’s teeth have 
o)ge).<=1a mi ce)anmdalsm el gssiela> 
and the eyeballs have 
(ele) e) ol=1o eo) 0) mmo) ma al=l] aasielel <o1nce 


BREAST RIPPER — 


If a woman was suspected of having 
an abortion or of committing 
adultery, she might find 
herself on the wrong 
end of these prongs. 
After inserting the 
forks - sometimes hot 
from the fire - into the 
breasts, the torturer 
rios the bosoms apart. If 
the prisoner survives the 
pain and blood loss, her 
chest is left mutilated. ~~ 











Being impaled on this 
pointed ‘seat’ for days 

may not kill a person, but 
infection would - the device 
was rarely cleaned. Some 
torturers hang weights off 
their victims’ legs, while 
others oil the point to push 
up the pain. 


Ei WHATDO YOU THINK? 
Know any worse torture devices? 

Let us know! 

email: editor@historyrevealed.com 
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he war that outlasted 
lifetimes, the medieval 
erudge match of England 
v France has gone down as 
the longest conflict in history. 
Hostilities began in 1337, when 
Philip VI of France tried to 
confiscate Edward III’s French 
Mm territories. Edward hit back 
» by claiming the crown 
» of France, sparking 
Weemeovniiamiyaear 
Warelenje)iconyevenle 
lengthy truces, 
would not end for 
116 years. 
The war divided 
id slomernalovakmastaer 
and its legacy 
still divides them 
today. The English 
inenasleameeleane 
great triumphs 
of Crécy, Poitiers 
and Agincourt, while 
the French focus on the 
. — heroism of Joan of Arc and 
‘SZ fy France’s ultimate victory. 
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Journey back to a time of battles 
and sieges, chivalry and brutality, 
and discover some of the larger- 
than-life characters from this real- 
life game of thrones. 


NOW READ ON... 


NEED TO KNOW 


@ The Hundred Years War in 
a Nutshell 054 


2 BYE lar Zola\-sl oolo) 
€} Secrets of Success p58 
4 Warlelalaiatem Plana eleys, 
5 WWE ladlela Mhicmelel® 


TIMELINE 
exe) I Kosar alow. <o\Van a ale)aalsalacmiamaalls 
epic fight for France 


ele” 
Wey. Me) ayy le 


The peasant girl who saved a city 
eler-! 


Cc] =m ele) qa.) 
m=p.40) co) a= anle)g-meo)mnd asim lelalel acre 
Years War 
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THE HUNDRED YEARS WAR 
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Henry V underlies 
als 

by 
olUrolauclalaremaalcmiliiess 
of France with the 
leopards of England. 


P-Nidarelelelamealicmma-jarea 
lilursiaeclakelamcialenas 
mIclAlAVaNvaniaxcle li are) 

Haine) 
ler laulsmolar-Nelaleelelaumalls 
troops were in fact 
Keto NVAINVOLU LUAU pal el=lacier 


Henry’s archers played . 


a vital role in the 
Vi feu ko) a’ar-| a -Nellavecelel a: 
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THE HUNDRED YEARS WAR 
IN A NUTSHELL 


A clash of egos, armies and honour sees medieval 
England and France engage in bitter combat 













hough called the Hundred Years Edward hit back, declaring that he was in fact to the French throne. He won a stunning 
War, this conflict was not one war, the rightful king of France, as his mother, victory at Agincourt, which was followed by 
nor did it last exactly a century. In Isabella, had been the sister of the previous the methodical conquest of Normandy. It was 
fact, it was a series of wars waged from French king. The two countries went to war. then agreed that, on the death of Charles VI, 
1337-1453, between the kings of England Initial campaigns were inconclusive but in 1346, the French king at the time, Henry or his 
and the French house of Valois. In the early the English won a major victory at Crécy . heirs should inherit the French throne. 
14th century, the English ruler held lands and then, ten years later, captured the Charles’s son, the Dauphin, fought on 
in France as a vassal of the French king. King of France, John II, at Poitiers. & in central France. 
As a vassal, Edward IIl owed homage to But Edward was unable to land 5 rere | Although Henry V died young in 
Philip VI of France. But these two kings the knockout blow and, in 1360, Sele] eoreeee wae 1422, the English continued to gain 
were supposedly equal, which created a he agreed the Treaty of Bretigny, Sitehivniiehmee ground, but they were becoming 
recipe for trouble. Matters were worsened giving up his claim to the French eine ge overstretched. In 1429, the French 
by French support for the Scots against the —_ throne in exchange for vast swathes BOUIN broke the Siege of Orléans and had 
English, and English support for the Flemish, of French land. War resumed in 1369 = ©§& ithe Dauphin crowned King Charles VII. 
, their tradiing partners, against France. and, over the next 20 years, the French The English lacked the resources to hold 
> recaptured much of the land lost in 1360. onto the lands they had conquered and, over 
u EDWARD Ill the next 20 years, were steadily pushed back. 
% In 1337, the simmering tensions over Edward's HENRY V When their last army was destroyed at Castillon 
homage boiled over and Philip VI declared that There then followed a peace of some 30 years in 1453, all that remained of their French 
< he had confiscated the English king’s lands. until, in 1415, Henry V revived the old claim territories was Calais and the Channel Islands. 
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KEY CHARACTERS 


THE HUNDRED YEARS WARRIORS 


With over a century of disputes and battles, treaties and sieges, the main players of this conflict cover several generations - on both 
sides of the Channel. Here are the names you need to know... 


‘2-077 |), 


=e WE] cei IT 
of England 


> Edward Ill staked his 
claim to the French 

id algolalcme)aremlaliurolx-xomaal> 
Hundred Years War. He 
was obsessed with 

Ke K=t-) sie) mel ATAVZc] TaYare are, 
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# Henry V 
‘ : of England 
ae <4 King from 1413, 


~E Oay he was pious, able 
and ruthless. Revived 
id alow ad ale] icjameitoliaamnoma als) 
mi dalalelaldalgelalMnaleine)ar-lay-\ellaleelelar 
ale mee) ale 10-10) axe) Nie) dn at-lalenvA 


re 


Joan of Arc 


> A peasant girl 
who revived French 
xe) a uel ar=tom lam uals 
miUlarelacve mm dtl 4s) 
War. Follow her 
remarkable story 
o)al ey-le [sere 


BARD’S EYE VIEW 


Edward the 
2] Tod Ol nd dl avec) 


aBal=msie)ame)m =eh\Z-1ce m1 
al=wkelele]alur-lan Ol a-Ten\, 
when he was only 16. A 
fearsome, sometimes 
le) aUlts] Mild ale) em al=me liave 
in 1576, a year before 
lalimrclaalsle 


Ale) smi moymalcclilss 


ae Naleclilicle)icm-lalem el conse 
KeYolo l=) am olU lari elelels 
xolanlaatslalel=\emele) alam ics 
captured at Poitiers 
r]ale Masi iatoksice melamual> 
folgelanl ice) arm aleler= 

gol alsio) aa Mmava’a alla alemreli Kaze, 
to meet the terms of his 
igo lalsxo)aammalcmrcellelaltelai ns 
goyaelaalcvo muon mtalelt-lalep 


{Vaud glare me (UM CIUl=S-fod [1a] 


Nas }q=yKe)am dale |aiarclalemsleltsmanliiitclas 
oxo} aalaarslarelslan i aareme lem aaleleamaom ula 
back the lands lost to the English 
through the Treaty of Bretigny. 


John, Duke of Bedford 


BXatols) aU) il md a] aeX- Wake) am alicm ala) e)al=\) 
Henry VI. An able soldier and a 

fo fexore Male laalialisid cole) em al=me)\.>) acto an uale 
id dfs} mol ale m=).<-1elUlu(e) ame) meley-] ame) my-\ cen 


Charles VII 
of France 


The son of 
Charles VI. He was 
ergo alaxem alaleme) i 
France at Reims in 
1429, thanks to 
the efforts of 
Joan of Arc. 


SHAKESPEARE’S REWRITES 


Shakespeare covers the war in three plays. Edward III, a play that has only 
recently been attributed to him, Henry V and Henry VI! part one. Most of 
his histories are based on the work of chronicler Raphael Hollinshed, but 
Shakespeare was a dramatist, not a historian. He frequently compressed 
or altered the sequence of events to help the story he was telling. In 
Edward III, he places the Battle of Poitiers (1356) immediately after the 
Battle of Crécy (1546). In Henry V, the Treaty of Troyes is seen as the 
direct result of Agincourt, as if the siege warfare of Henry’s second 


invasion of France never took place. 


Charles VI of France 


King from 1380, Charles VI was 
subject to bouts of insanity, which 
K-Xom aliaamuem-latslel al alismsi=) a’é>]alacere) ale, 
to believe he was made of glass. 


John Talbot, 
Earl of 
Shrewsbury 


> W-NISvo ms dale) airs lsaa Ml als) 
muave]isiaW-Nelallitcssimrelare, 
‘The Terror of the 
French’, he was a 
veteran soldier who 
successfully defended 
INoyaaatslarehvanlameat> 
1430s and 1440s. He 
was killed at Castillon 
in 1453. 
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| THE HUNDRED YEARS WAR 
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WAR ZONES 


England’s claims turned much of 
France into a battlefield 





Ithough Edward III claimed the French throne, he was : Pe Saari, 
primarily concerned with securing and extending his FF 12 ish Cnanne! 
lands in west-central France. He was initially successful, | 

but the French later won back most of their lost lands. 
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WHEN: 15 April 1450 
WHERE: Lower Normandy, France 
WHO: c4,000 Englishmen (Thomas 


Henry V took the claim to the throne of France more seriously than 
Edward III had. He took great advantage of the fact that France had been 
divided by the Armagnac-Burgundian Civil War (which began in 1407), 











using the division to conquer much of the northern part of the country. Kyriell) v c5,000 French and Bretons Formigny 
The English were helped by an alliance with the Burgundians. When that (Duke of Bourbon) 1 4 = 0 
relationship came to an end in 1435, the writing was on the wall for the WHAT HAPPENED: The English archers = aR 

' : ae ee t . . adopt a strong position but are defeated 
English. Their territories were steadily overrun, until only Calais and the iy rrenctlartillervaihearrival chorion aaa 
Channel Islands remained. reinforcements completes the destruction 


of the English army. 
RESULT: English driven out of Normandy. 
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EVER-CHANGING LANDS Beales 

With each side enjoying victory and tasting defeat at different times, 4 

maps of the Hundred Years War show how entire regions changed _ AIP — _ 

hands over time. Both Edward Ill and Henry V gained control of large - 5. BATTLE OF VERNEUIL il C) Nantes 


amounts of land, only for the French to gradually win them back. WHEN: 17 August 1424 
WHERE: Upper Normandy, France 
WHO: 10,000 Englishmen (Duke of Bedford) 
eat mes ia ns; v 16,000 Franco-Scots (John of Harcourt, 
3 / Beic 3 r Crec 1000 AI le Treaty of Bretigny | Archibald Douglas) 


Ja) 


WHAT HAPPENED: Described as ‘a second 

_ Agincourt’, French mercenary cavalry scatter the 
English archers but the English men-at-arms hold 
firm, drive back the French and surround their 
Scottish allies who are virtually wiped out. 


RESULT: The English consolidate their hold La Rochelle 





Bante FRANCE | on Normandy. | ad 1 379 

















| 3. BATTLE OF POITIERS 
WHEN: 19 September 1356 















WHAT HAPPENED: An English raiding party under the Black Prince is 
caught and attacked by the French. The French nearly break through 
but are defeated after Edward orders his small mounted reserve to 
ride around the French flank and attack them from the rear. 


RESULT: King John II of France is captured. He is later freed on 
payment of a huge ransom. 


WHERE: Poitou, west-central France | C) 
Gre a SSS ‘Be d i = | 1 WHO: 6-7,000 English and Gascons (Black Prince) v 14,000 | RB d 
1427 After the Siege of Orleans ay #00 ENG OF The We Y Frenchmen (John I!) oOordeaux 








FRANCE 
FRANCE 


English holdings (9) Burgundian lands allied with England to 1435 
French holdings Burgundian lands reconciled with France after 1435 












Harfleur 
1415 








Orléans 
1428-29 
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WHEN: 17 July 1453 

WHERE: Gascony, south-west France 

WHO: c6,000 Englishmen (Earl of 
Shrewsbury) v c8,000 Frenchmen 

(Jean Bureau) 

WHAT HAPPENED: In a bid to raise the 
Siege of Castillon, the English attack the 
fortified camp of the French besiegers 

but are mown down by artillery and then 
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Calais 1346 
Agincour 


ee Crécy 1346‘; 


O Amiens 
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1. BATTLE OF SLUYS 


WHEN: 24 June 1340 
WHERE: North Sea, off the 


Flanders Coast 

WHO: 160 English ships (Edward III) 

v 200 French ships 
Qlisne WHAT HAPPENED: The French fleet is 
pe! Tr 3 almost completely destroyed or captured 


- with much hand-to-hand fighting - by 
an English fleet under the personal 
command of King Edward Ill. 

RESULT: English gain mastery of the 
Channel. French raids on south 

coast cease. 
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WHEN: 25 October 1415 
WHERE: Pas-de-Calais, northern France 


WHO: 7-9,000 Englishmen (Henry V) v 12-30,000 Frenchmen 
— (Charles d’Albret, Constable of France) 
OUTCOME: English archers and men-at-arms win a crushing victory 
over the flower of French chivalry. As many as 7,000 French are 
killed, including prisoners put to death on the orders of Henry V. 
RESULT: The English army safely reaches Calais, delivering a huge 
boost to England’s morale and confidence. 





WHEN: 26 August 1346 


_ WHERE: Somme, northern France 


WHO: 12,000 Englishmen (Edward III) v c30,000 
Frenchmen (Philip VI) 


WHAT HAPPENED: England’s archers and dismounted 
men-at-arms inflict a crushing defeat on a much 
larger French army of mounted knights and mercenary 
crossbowmen. Edward IIl’s son, the Black Prince, 
famously wins his spurs. 


RESULT: The English go on to capture Calais. 


ENGLISH WIN 
The French are 
slaughtered at Crécy 
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WHEN: October 1428 - May 1429 
WHERE: Orléans, Loire, central France 
WHO: 5,000 Englishmen (Earls of 
Salisbury and Suffolk) v 6,500 Frenchmen 
(Jean de Dunois, Joan of Arc) 

WHAT HAPPENED: The turning point of 
the Hundred Years War. The English fail 
to capture the important town of Orléans, 
and abandon the siege following the 
arrival of a French relief force led by 

Joan of Arc. 


RESULT: The English are subsequently 
driven out of the Loire region. 


LEADING LADY 
Wl eoy- 11 me) mV com (-t-1e [3 
the French to victory 


FINAL ACT 
The Earl of Shrewsbury 


is killed at Castillon 
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OUTCOME: Final English defeat and the 
loss of Gascony. 
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CLASH AT CRECY 
MANE ate AV T ge 
defeats Philip VI at 
| Crécy in 1346 
BELOW: In the 14th 
» century, cannons first 
\. made their way onto 
the battlefield 


SECRETS OF SUCCESS 


EXPLOSIVE 
INNOVATION 


(Ciulal exe elslan iste) eke aism Niclas 
OLONiMom i=), Mlih'4-111 41°) 1 melelalare 
the Hundred Years War. The 
mantel iSiamaalcNMAlcNAcMUsiclomelelals 
at Crécy, though they only 
really began to make an 
impact in the 15th century. 
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Tactics on the battlefield proved just as 
important as numbers 


hereas 50 years earlier, 

King Edward | had relied on 
the mobilisation of his huge 
military resources to defeat the Welsh 
and Scots, Edward III and Henry V were 
faced with the problem of combatting 
the much larger armies, including 
armoured knights, of the French. 
Fortunately for the English, by 
the outbreak of the Hundred 
Years War, they had perfected 
the combination of archers and 
dismounted men-at-arms that 
was to prove so deadly on so 
many battlefields. 





The French first encountered this formidable 
way of fighting at Crécy, in 1346. Their 
advancing cavalry was severely galled by the 
English archers and, although the French 
reached their lines, the invader’s men-at- 

arms held firm. At Poitiers, the French tried to 
counter the English tactics by advancing on foot 
themselves, with swords, axes and cut-down 
lances, but were still vulnerable to archery and 
quickly became exhausted. Even so, they did 
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Wi at-malelenlel=\axe)m-laae) ce 
Tamaaliiicelaswmaarsis 
were prepared for 
the invasion of 
Ko) daatelarenys 


nearly break the English line. In the end, the 
battle was won by a charge from the Gascon 
cavalry, who were fighting for the English. 

At Agincourt, in 1415, the English occupied a 
strong position. Their flanks were protected by 
woodland and their front by sharpened 
wooden stakes that they’d hammered 

into the ground. A half-baked French 
\ cavalry charge was driven back 

by the English archers and the 

retreating horsemen crashed 

into the main body of advancing 
- dismounted French men-at-arms. 
© ‘The disorganised French struggled 

on through thick mud to attack the 

English lines. When they got there, they 

were tired and so crowded together that they 
were barely able to fight. The lightly equipped 
English archers now joined the fray, throwing 
down their bows and laying about the French 
with swords, axes and the mallets they’d used 
for hammering in their stakes. The arrival of 
more French men-at-arms merely added to 
the crush and pushed those at the front onto 
the waiting English weapons. Thousands were 
killed or captured. 
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ARROWSTORM 


“—™ ~The English longbows 
| proved lethal against 
ig the crossbow. Around 
 MeleMelorod a f-y ives liil-1) meltare, 
% at Crécy, as opposed to 
| just 500 English. 


AILING ARMIES 


When an army marched, disease went with it. 
Sickness was the great equaliser - it affected 
anyone, be they blue blood or peasant. By the 
time Henry captured Harfleur after a five-week 
Si(2te om] aN [Shou 101 OMe) im alicm nal=)a neem lareleleliare 
noblemen - had died from dysentery. Many 
atcloMantcle (oma al-Miclicl Manlsincl <omO)metclUI Alem alc lasia 
ii ce)anma atom efe)|(01Csre mets) | arom =scU lo] YAW Vale laalcla 
2,000 were sent home to recuperate. Many 
who then went on to Agincourt with Henry 
were also sick, and are said to have removed 
their hose so they could defecate as they 
marched. Henry V himself died an early 

re] ale mel are lle] aliarcxemelcrolea mice )AAMeN Ac) AIKclAVArelnEcla 
capturing Meaux in 1422. 


DEATH OF A KING 
Henry V’s grand 
funeral procession 
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had to give nearly 

to the English, plus 
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FIGHTING DIRTY 


The soldiers rarely kept their hands, 
or their consciences, clean... 
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espite tales of honour, kindness 
and courage that follow the CAPTURE 
chivalrous knights of the time, 


medieval warfare was often brutally P R | SO N E RS 
different. Tacticians used a number O FE WAR 


of ploys, many of which led to the 

suffering of civilians as much as A knight who was taken prisoner 

soldiers. With tactics designed to in battle could normally expect 

terrify, destroy and impoverish, chivalry to be treated well by his captors. He 

- at least the modern understanding of was worth looking after, as he could be 

it - went out the window. ransomed for a healthy sum of money. What’s 
more, the captors would hope for similarly good 
treatment if they were taken prisoner themselves. 

King John II of France was treated as an honoured guest by the English after his capture 
at Poitiers, but if the hundreds of French knights who surrendered at Agincourt were hoping 
for similar treatment they were in for a shock. Concerned by the large numbers of captured 
Frenchmen milling about behind his lines and worried about a possible final French attack, 
Henry V ordered their immediate execution. A company of archers was dispatched to do the 
grisly work. Interestingly, Henry was not condemned by his contemporaries for this. Instead, 
they blamed the French; if they hadn’t refused to accept defeat, Henry would not have been 
forced into action. 
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THE CHEVAUCHEE 


PANS ote) e)0) (=) au =i ale|iisiamecleid (ome lUlaiaremaaromil act 
part of the war was the ‘chevauchée’. 
aksikevoleme)ma alae mnemee)alel0(-)arclalcl acto me)i 
enemy territory, the participants simply 
igorelsmual cele le] amiame(=sciace)’al are mel ae) essmm (eelarare 
property and burning villages. A successful 
chevauchéee would reduce the targeted 
igeXe]Koamsm e)aere reid hViia’amelate(-laaalialsmaals 
credibility of those who were supposed 























| SPOILS OF WAR 
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| Its way through Paris 
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anyone who took part in It. place in 1573, when John of Gaunt led 9,000 
IN al=m=)[clel@l cad laresm ole lacelarcve male me(-scin au lenny aale)amele) an e)mm Ot-]t-]isml als] AI=) ©)(em @>] ale M=).4el-vaIShV2>) 
(olat=niZo]0 (el alatexcmna a] elute |ame=vald co] im eo]alesmme)ala 500-mile raid. It was a remarkable military 
Tala yoyo drs) ale mre] are laal-land arom reli (e))ialale mV cts] @ feat but achieved little. When Gaunt’s army 
The second of these led, when the French finally reached English-held Bordeaux, it had 






intercepted it, to the Battle of Poitiers. lost a third of its men and most of its horses. 
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MEDIEVAL MUSCLE 
MAN-AT-ARMS 
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WARRIOR LIFE 





hand-to-hand, sword-to-sword and even axe-to-axe combat Who were the men who fought 





- were the men-at-arms. Well trained, well equipped and 


led by knights or nobles, they provided the muscle of a during this epic war? 








medieval army. French men-at-arms had largely ruled 
0] o)g=)aalomelamaalcw ers)aalsinlu(emolelmmmal-\ymaalsiama alc) auaarclaelamelerellarsis 
datom siarell Sales] xealclest THE ENGLISH 
The soldiers of the English armies that 
sailed to France during the Hundred 
Years War were largely volunteers 
fighting for fame and, often more 
importantly, fortune. 
Some fighters were 
members of the 
personal retinues 






BASCINET 
A dog-faced 
visored helmet with 
an aventail - a mail 
collar to protect the 
neck and shoulders. 



















SHIELD 
This offered 
protection against 
blows and arrows, 
and carried the coat 









of the time — in 



































men-at-arms and some 

300 archers. However, many 
soldiers were recruited for a specific 
campaign, joining indentured 


_/s WG ww | companies. The individual captains of 
rs s : 
,'s Jf . \ (/ said companies would be contracted 
- Li . 
df \\ / tosupply a given number of troops for 
- - - . 


\' L a set period of time. 

| There were normally two or three 
archers for every man-at-arms in the 
English army, which proved to be a 
potent combination. As the invaders 
gained more towns and castles in 
France, permanent garrisons had to be 
set up and managed. 
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PLATE ARMOUR 
By the end of the 
Hundred Years War, 

a well-equipped 
man-at-arms would 
have been completely 
encased in plate armour. 
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Henry V and hismen — ? 
pray before battle | = Pte 
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THE FRENCH 
By contrast, French armies largely 
comprised members of the aristocracy 
and their feudal tenants. At the 
outbreak of the war, all French men 
could theoretically have been called 
up, through a general levy known 
Mm as the arriere-ban. This was 
soon abandoned in favour of 
either a cash payment or 
the recruitment of troops in 


of arms of the bearer. ) the early 1420s, rwavemaeeepenemms § specific towns or areas. 
for example, the . transport Henry V’s_ | Because they were 
Duke of Bedford Wa Racut me 8 §=6defending their own country, 
supplied a force of 100 | Une © the French were seldom short 


of men. However, keeping them 
supplied, organised and disciplined 
was quite another matter. 


FOREIGN CONTINGENTS 


Both sides’ armies included foreign 
soldiers. The alliance with the 
Burgundians was crucial to English 
success in the 1420s and, earlier on, a 
Gascon cavalry charge had helped the 
Black Prince secure a win at the Battle 
of Poitiers (1356). Genoese crossbowmen 
fought for the French at the Battles of 
Crécy and Poitiers, as did contingents 

of Scots in the 15th century. 





WERE FIGHTING FOR FAME 





AND FORTUNE 


PRAYER 


Religion was an integral part of 
medieval life, and armies were 

no exception. Larger contingents 
of soldiers brought friars or 
chaplains with them on campaign. 
Before a battle, English soldiers 
carried out a ritual in which they 
would kneel, make the sign of the 
cross upon the ground and kiss it 
before taking a piece of earth in 
their mouths. 





LOOSE 

CHANGE 

| Gold coins from 
Sree), Edward Ill’s reign 


Early on, an English archer was paid 
3d a day, 6d if he was mounted. A 
ploughman would need two weeks to 
earn that. In theory, the archers were 
paid quarterly and in advance, 

yet in practice pay was I! 
often in arrears, especially E ¥ 
near the end of the wars. F 


TO THE 
VICTOR... 
Precious spoils 
of France ended 
up in England 


SWIFT SHOOTER 


Archery practice was compulsory at home, and it 
seems likely that archers would have continued to 
practice while on campaign to keep up their skills. 
They practiced by shooting at ‘butts’ - targets 
attached to mounds of earth - or by ‘clout shooting’, 
VVAATo] Rema alenVaesiale)mne| OM lalnemaal=mell aml iaaliaremnomelce)emaal=yig 
arrows onto a large piece of cloth stretched out over 
idalsmelcelelalep 


TABARD 

Many English 
soldiers simply wore 
a small cross of St 
George stitched to 
their clothing. 


PROVISIONS 


Soldiers ate mutton, pork, beef, 
beans, oats, cheese and bread, and 
drank ale or beer. Much of the meat 
was Salted to preserve it. Fish was 
frequently eaten, especially at Lent, 
and again was often salted. Soldiers 
were expected to buy their own 

food out of their daily pay, normally 
from a market place set up in camp. 
If rations were provided, the soldiers 
were paid less. Supplies were literally 
carted about - hundreds of wagons 
accompanied the army on campaign, 
carrying not just food but also arrows 
and equipment. 
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PLUNDER 


» English plundering was commonplace 


are) at first, especially during chevauchées 


(see page 59). Soldiers were meant to 
hand in their loot, but they invariably 
kept it. As Henry V claimed to be 
recovering lands that were rightly his, 
he took a harder line on plundering, 
forbidding it outright. He had at least 
one soldier, who stole from a church 
on the march to Agincourt, hanged. 


FALCHION 
This single- 
edged curved 
sword was very 
effective in 
close-quarter 
combat. 


te id 
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LONGBOW 

At 2 metres tall, and 
with a pulling power 
of 80kg and a firing 
range of 200 metres, 
this was a truly 
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| deadly weapon. 





THE HUNDRED YEARS WAR [im 


TIMELINE lhe epic fight 


Plot the course of the 116-year war, from the very first land disputes to the 
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IKK YExt:) \ Oe, es Sa 8/7) | 1346 
Philip VI seeks — = , ied a Nace ST /// The English defeat 
to confiscate the = ——— eM \ise i Ween ff // 1h the French at Crécy. 


English-held 
BJU Ted a Varo) 
Guyenne. 
England’s Flemish 
id esVel late ey-asal-) 6 
ask for help 
against France. 


France’s Scottish 
ally, David II, invades 
akelrlalemeleiam ry 

ro (=\(=¥-1K-Le M-lale| 
captured at Neville’s 
. Cross, Durham. 















KY Te) 
Encouraged by the Flemish, 
Edward III stakes a claim to 


id a\= We al -valeda Mm dal ceyal-m-lale me (-3i-%-) 6 
its navy at Sluys. 
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to Edward Ill. It will 
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1424 


John, Duke of 
|=Y=Yoh Ko) ce Mme (=Vi-t-] 5-3 
French and Scottish 
forces at Verneuil. 
English conquests in 
France continue. 


1420 


The Treaty of Troyes 
is signed. It is agreed 
that Henry V and his 
heirs will inherit the 
French throne on the 
death of Charles VI. 
Henry marries 
Charles’s daughter, 
Catherine of Valois. 
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The English conquer 
11 ey Ke) daat-lareh'a 
axel Con alate Mm day-) 
aalei ge (=) ame) malimrelaal=) ag 
by the Armagnacs, 
Jatt oMeolm=1elaclelaceny 
| allies himself with 

, the English. 
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Henry V’stombin | 
Westminster Abbey , 4 







1422 


Both Henry V and 
od at=)a(=s-ma'd el (-Mm(-t-\ a lare 
the infant Henry VI 
I Glave eoym tare t-lale, 
and, in the eyes of 

id al= tare} iam-lace| 
Burgundians, France. 
















John the Fearless, 
DIU) (=e) m=leiceltiale ha 

is assassinated 
rol Ui diate Mm el-t-(e-Mte] 1 




































1429 


Inspired by 
Joan of Arc, 


1431 


Henry VI is crowned 
King of France in 


1435 


J aTiieMedm=1elaclelalenys f 
ends his alliance 






the French Paris. After being with the English, 
defeat the vor-] ol del a-Xo MN Ley- lame) i lave Mm a-\ecete lal i-s- 
English at 7AN comm my olllaal-\o m=] am dale Charles VII as 
Orléans. stake by the English GT ake Me) i at c-]al= 
Joan has at Rouen. 

Charles VI’s 

son, the L > 

Dauphin, 


fod col aT=Xo Glare] 
Charles VII 
at Reims. 
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for France 


final French victory 








1415 


Henry V resumes 
war against France 
Tale Meot-] olde | «-s-m dal) 
northern town of 
Harfleur. His small 
army is attacked by 
the French en route 
to Calais, but wins 
el dUrdal late Maleate) avs 
i aw-Nellavecelel am 


1444 


The Treaty of Tours 
is signed. The 
hard-pressed English 
secure a truce with 
France. Henry VI is 
satclaat-vemnem ul-lacl-la-is 
of Anjou, and five 
\V(=¥-] o-Wo) mde Let i (= 

> peace follow. 


1360 


The Treaty of Bretigny is 
signed. Edward III agrees 
er Te ai to renounce his claim to 
Ov wey oe the throne of France, 
: =< | in exchange for 
lave Mla mu(-1c=) a0) 
France. John II 
is freed on 
payment 
ro} mre alete (=) 
ransom. 


One of the — 
many gold 
coins issued 

to pay for 
John II’s release 


The Black Prince 
defeats the French at 
the Battle of Poitiers 
and captures John Il, 
aka, John the Good. 


A bed-stricken Charles VI 
worries his ministers 


King Charles V - or 
Charles the Wise - of 
France declares war 
on England. Over the 
next 20 years, the 
French steadily 
recapture much of 
their lost territory. 


1413 


Henry V becomes King of England. His 
opposing monarch, Charles VI of France, is 
mentally unstable and France is split apart by a 
oyiaa=) moa h ATM's] am o-1a(-\-Je Mm dal-M=leleelelalelt-lakm-lare, 
the Armagnacs. 
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truce. The French | Sah poe 1 e 
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The Earl of Shrewsbury attempts to recapture 
‘CF s-Yoke) ah’ oleh am f-we(-1i-¥-14-em-lalem qi (-vem-] mm Or-iali(e)am 
The English still hold Calais and claim the 
French throne but the war is effectively over. 





NATIVE TONGUE 
Geoffrey Chaucer embraced 
the language of the people, 

writing The Canterbury Tales 
in Middle English 


LIFE IN 
ENGLAND 
BACK HOME 


Though France made a few raids 
on the south coast, this was 
largely a peaceful time in England. 
But it wasn’t all rosy... 

Soon after the start of the war, 
in 1548, an outbreak of the Black 
Death rocked Europe. A thousand 
English villages disappeared as, 
en masse, people died or fled the 
terrifying plague. 

Culturally, English became the 
dominant language, succeeding 
varieties of French brought over 
during the Norman invasion of 
1066. Geoffrey Chaucer (c1342- 
1400), wrote many of his most 
important poems in the vernacular, 
and Henry V also adopted English 
as his primary language. 

During the long infancy reign of 
Henry VI, the country was ruled by 
a regency council. Although this 
proved effective at the time, it did 
breed a certain amount of turmoil, 
and the seeds of the Wars of the 
Roses were sown. Just two years 
after the conflict in France ended, 
the houses of York and Lancaster 
were at war in England. 
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oan, or Jeanne d’Arc as she’s 

known in her native land, was 

the daughter of a tenant farmer 

from Domrémy, in north-eastern 

France. She had begun to hear 

saintly voices at the age of 13, upon 
which she took a vow of chastity and resisted 
her father’s attempts to marry her off. In 1428, 
after England’s Burgundian allies had burned 
her village, an impassioned Joan had made 
her way to Vaucouleurs. There, she sought out 
Robert de Baudricourt, a French commander 
and supporter of Charles VII, the 
Dauphin. She asked him for an 
escort to Charles’s court in Chinon. 
She believed she could raise the 
Siege of Orléans, at the time under 
English attack. Baudricourt was 
unimpressed, and told her uncle 
to take her home and give her a 
good beating. But the tenacious 
Joan could not be swept aside so 
easily. She persisted, returning to 
Vaucouleurs the following January. Eventually, 
Baudricourt gave in to her appeals. Dressed in 
male clothing, she and her supporters set off, 
travelling by night to avoid enemy soldiers. 

When she arrived she was brought into the 

castle’s great hall, were she immediately picked 
out the Dauphin, Charles, from the crowd. Joan 
promised Charles she would see him crowned 
King at Reims - the traditional French site for 
coronations — and asked him to let her lead an 








ON A MISSION 

ABOVE: The peasant Joan 
meets King Charles VII, the 
Dauphin, at his court in 1429 
RIGHT: Joan, now a military 
leader, rallies the troops to free 
Orléans from its besiegement 
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army to Orléans. After much discussion with 
his counsellors, Charles agreed. At the end of 
April 1429, riding in armour given to her by the 
Dauphin and carrying a white standard which 
depicted Christ in judgement, she set off for 
Orléans. Behind her marched an armed convoy 
with supplies for the besieged city. 


UNDER SIEGE 


Orléans had been under siege since October 
1428. One of the largest towns in France, it stood 
on the north bank of the Loire and was enclosed 





WHEN JOAN RODE 


INTO THE BESIEGED 


CITY, SHE WAS 
WELCOMED AS A HERO 








by walls, with eight fortified gates. On the south 
side of the river, linked to the main town by a 
long stone bridge, stood a small fortress called 
the Tourelles. In charge of the city’s defence was 
Raoul de Gaucourt, an old enemy of the English 
who had spent ten years as their prisoner, after 
being captured at Harfleur back in 1415. 

On 12 October, the English commander, the 
Earl of Salisbury, began his attack on the city. 
Nine days later, seeking to capture the bridge 
into Orléans, the English tried to storm 
the Tourelles but were driven back by 
showers of boiling water, burning coals 
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and, so it is said, hot oil, which the women of 
Orléans had prepared to pour down on the 
attackers. But the English kept up the pressure 
and, three days later, the French pulled back, 
abandoning the Tourelles stronghold. 

If Salisbury thought this was a precursor to 
a quick victory, he was mistaken. Gaucourt’s 
engineers had been undermining the bridge 
and, once the defenders were back in the city, 
he demolished the last two arches. Rather 
than withdraw, Salisbury dug in for a lengthy 
siege. He set up headquarters in the Tourelles, 
strengthening it with a massive earthwork. 

Salisbury trained his artillery on the 
city walls but the defenders had guns too 
and, on 27 October, he was looking out 
of one of the Tourelles’ windows when it 
was hit by a stone cannonball fired from 
the city. The resulting debris tore off his 
lower jaw and he died in agony a week 
later. His place as commander was taken 
by William, Earl of Suffolk. The next 
three months saw both sides attempt 
to strengthen their positions. The English 
didn’t have enough men to surround Orléans 
completely, so had to make do by building a 
series of small forts and earthworks to control 
the approaches to the town. Even so, 1,400 
French reinforcements managed to get through, 
under the command of Jean, the illegitimate 
son of Louis, Duke of Orléans. Jean took over 
command inside the blockaded city. 

On 12 February, a convoy of 300 wagons 
carrying supplies for the English besiegers 
was attacked by the French and their Scottish 
allies. John Fastolf, the English commander, 


SACRED SWORD 

Joan’s armour may Nave been a 
olinennaelaameal=mDy-10) olallanmclelamalqla 
NVisto] Lola arelswcmanlelace) e)iai atte] 
story. When asked what sword 
Slalom Ole lO MUSoMEcialomelalarelelalecie 
that it would be found in a church 
Haste) ialacw@rcldal=)alalserelsudal)aele)is 
- nearly 250 miles from her 
hometown. And, indeed, it was. 
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TRIUMPH TO DISASTER 
ABOVE: Brandishing her banner, 
Joan stands next to Charles VII 

as he is crowned King of France 
LEFT: Captured by the Burgundians, 
the Maid of Orléans is now in the 
hands of the enemy 


fought off the enemy and eventually drove them 
from the field. The convoy’s supplies included 
cannonballs, arrows and crossbow bolts, as 

well as, more importantly, herrings - Lent was 
approaching, and the soldiers would have been 
forbidden from eating meat. As a result, this 
skirmish was called the Battle of the Herrings. 


FRESH HEART 


At the end of April, Joan’s convoy arrived at 
Orleans. Instead of immediately attacking 

the English as she’d hoped, the military 
commanders of her convoy insisted on delaying 
battle, loading the supplies onto boats and 
sailing them into Orléans. Nevertheless, when 
she rode into the sieged city, she was welcomed 
as a hero by its population, who thronged the 
streets to cheer her. 

Joan was thirsty for action, but had to 
content herself with shouting insults 
at the English who enthusiastically 
responded, calling her ‘witch’, 
‘whore’ and ‘cowherd’. Finally, 
on 4 May, Joan got her wish, as 
a second French relief force got 
through to Orléans. Now an attack 
could be launched against the 
English fort to the east of the city. 

The battle started badly, but Joan’s 
appearance put fresh heart in the French. The 
fort was taken, and its 150 defenders killed or 
captured. The French followed up this success 
by building a pontoon bridge across the Loire 
River, and taking the Tourelles. The fighting 
there was particularly heavy - even Joan was 
wounded by an arrow, as she placed a scaling 
ladder up against the ramparts. The loss of the 
Tourelles was a severe blow to the English, who 
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withdrew from their siege lines and offered 
formal battle. When no French force appeared, 
they abandoned the siege altogether and left. 


BEHIND ENEMY LINES 


Joan was now impatient to carry out the 
second part of her mission, the coronation of 
the Dauphin at Reims. But Reims was over 150 
miles away, deep in enemy territory. For the 
French commanders, it made more sense to 
capitalise on their victory at Orleans by driving 
the English out of the Loire. On 12 June, they 
captured the easterly town of Jargeau, 
and with it the Earl of Suffolk. A 
week later, they won a crushing 
victory over Fastolf at Patay, north 
of Orléans, scattering the English 
archers before they had the chance 
to deploy. With no army to oppose 
them, Joan and her followers were 
now able to escort the Dauphin north 
east to Reims. There, on 17 July, he was 
crowned King Charles VII. 
In September, despite Charles’s misgivings, 
Joan and the Duke of Alencon led an attack 
on Paris. It was unsuccessful, and she was 
wounded in the leg by a crossbow bolt. The 
myth of her invincibility had been shattered. 
Charles began to see her as uncontrollable and 
unpredictable. Her reputation was dealt a 






further blow at the end of November, when > 
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SAINT, SINNER AND SIREN 
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The French heroine has inspired 
centuries of artists... 


“CORRUPT AND TAINTED” 

OJ alswo) me alsmat>) alk=ss1mnel a>] nals laceme (=) e)reule)als 
of Joan comes courtesy of the Bard, in 
Henry VI part one. Written for an English 
audience, Shakespeare depicts her as a 
(o Fea lel=1gelU sie al=) @=(e1k=) aar-] aLOmclalsmrellcmuaelan 
grace and virtue to fear and dishonour. 


pee ce) hg [os 

Few women are more revered in France 
than Joan. In almost every town, there 
are streets in her name and statues in her 
honour. In the early 19th century - when 
Napoleon ruled - her legend was revived, 
and she became a key political symbol. 
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on the silver screen. Before long, that 
meant a sultry makeover. In 1948, Ingrid 
SY=140] als] Mek) N mn A[oW OY- [01 .@ne) cin] aalale mlame)al 
of Hitchock’s most erotic films, Notorious 
- took the title role in Joan of Arc. 
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|THE HUNDRED YEARS WAR | 
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The Loire River, high walls and watc 
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OF ORLEANS 
Joan of Arc leads the 
French fight back 


he English began their Siege of Orléans in October 1428. By the following 

April, the French defenders were on the brink of surrender. But, in the 
nick of time, a relief force led by Joan of Arc arrived, bringing much-needed 
supplies and reinforcements. The French then launched a counter-attack, 


capturing some of the forts the English had built around the city and, Bee | 


on 8 May 1429, the English abandoned the siege. While conflict would ' 
continue for nearly a quarter of a century, the French victory at Orléans § 
marked a turning point in the Hundred Years War. 
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French troops at the 
| ready behind their 

royal standard: three 
| gold fleurs-de-lis on 


a blue background. 


An early form of 
, cannon used to fire 
+ | | 4) stone balls against 
j «castle or city walls. | 
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THE BASICS 
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the defenders into surrender, scale the walls, undermine 
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these weapons (right) were effective tools, often the most 
effective way to win a siege was to settle down and starve 
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THE TOURELLES 
On 7-8 May 1429, the 
French take back this 
fortress. It has been 
the main English 
fortification on the 
south side of Orléans. 


JOAN’S 
STANDARD 

The banner is now 
carried by one of 
Joan’s followers, as 
she was wounded 
early in the battle. 
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KEYHOLE 
GUNPORTS 
These holes 
allow cannons 
to be shot out 
from the fort. 


ARCHER ; “4 : Ut as oe 7 'N DEFENCE 


French archers 
shoot arrows to 
keep the English 
defenders’ 
heads down. 


SCALING 
LADDER 


dangerous way 
of attacking a 


An English defender 
wears the cross of 
St George as he 
faces the French. 


castle or city. 


CROSSBOW 

The range and power of 

this weapon makes it useful 
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boost for French morale and 
support, the war continued 
for 22 years after Joan’s 
death. Historians have 
debated how much of a 


difference she really made. ; 
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began to find herself increasingly sidelined. 

In May 1430, she took it upon herself to lead a 
relief force to the town of Compiegne, which 
was being besieged by the Burgundians. She 
led a sortie out of the gates but was cut off and 
captured by the Burgundians who later 
transferred her to English custody for a 
payment of 10,000 francs. 


HOLY HERETIC 


The prime mover in her subsequent 
trial in Rouen was Pierre Cauchon, 
the Bishop of Beauvais, who was 

a strong supporter of both the 
Burgundian faction in France and the 
English. Cauchon probably saw in Joan’s claims 
of divine inspiration a threat - the Church was 
the only conduit between man and God. What’s 
more, her choice to wear men’s clothing went in 
clear defiance of the Church’s teachings of the 
time. But there was more to it than that. If Joan 
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could be convicted of heresy it would discredit 
Charles, who owed his coronation to her. In the 
trial that followed, Joan faced charges including 
witchcraft, heresy and dressing like a man. 
Wanting to distance himself from an accused 
heretic, Charles did nothing to save her. 
Joan vigorously argued her case but, 
in May 1431, after a year in captivity, 
she publicly renounced her “crimes 
and errors”, denying that she had 
ever received divine guidance and 
admitting her guilt in wearing 
men’s clothes, shedding blood and 
invoking evil spirits. Cauchon had 
achieved his objective of discrediting 
both her and her king, but two days later 
she claimed she had heard voices again, donned 
men’s clothes and said that her recantation had 
been motivated by the fear of death. On the 
morning of 30 May, Joan was taken to the old 
market place of Rouen, placed at the stake, and 
burned to death. © 
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and Author, 
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OUR NEAREST 
NEIGHBOURS HAVE 
ALSO BEEN OUR 
GREATEST RIVALS 


Why does this war still interest us? 
The English always seem to have had 
MKo).cte atolisw as) (ole revarciall om aiaame als 
French. We may like to holiday 

there now, but the fact remains that, 
aliSiKe) Lets] I NVAROL0] am alctolacysiem alsyie|alexelelas 
have also been our greatest rivals. And 
never was that rivalry more intense 

ro] aleme|go)aat-lacemuat-lameleldialemualsmanlelalelacte 
Years War. Add to that a cast of 
memorable characters like the Black 
Prince, Henry V and Joan of Arc, and 
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Did England ever have a realistic 

rod ats] arec= Moy moe) arele(-Valalem=1| Meo) i al c-lalec=yg 
Without allies, no. In fact, total 
(oxo) alo [Ul=sS1Ua\\ cosa mola mmalsmclelslalelomele 

the time. The war was more a short, 
sharp shock to renegotiate tenure of 
England’s possessions in France. Henry 
V was more successful than Edward 
Ill because 15th-century France was 
folhyreKsremrslalemelameliitlalexcmi\cclom elessis}|e) (= 
WiVA1d and als 10] e106) alelt-)alcmm@)aler-muatels 
alliance ended, the outlook was bleak. 


What effect did the wars have on 
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to heighten a sense of ‘Englishness’ to 
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the most significant effect was the 
development of a fiscal state. Wars 
latcle mKom el-m ey-]ce Ke) annalgelele| smtp (aise 
Parliament was needed to raise them 
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Anne Curry is Professor of History and 
Dean of Humanities at the University 

of Southampton. She is co-author of 
sRatswsre)loli=laulammclaslan dislell=\\/cl i ataleliclale 
(OUP 2013) and author of The Battle of 
/Neo]la(Xele atarslole|cesicue ale mialiclaelasinclalelals 
(Ovelal| ACO) acelnar ot Sy Noe Uisis 
2015, the University of Southampton is 
hosting a conference to mark the 600th 
anniversary of the Battle of Agincourt. 





GET HOOKED! 


Continue your journey into the world of medieval warfare — check out these 
museums, books, films and more, all about the Hundred Years War 


MUSEUMS AND MONUMENTS 


Come face to face with battle sites and medieval arms... 


< SOUTHAMPTON, 
HAMPSHIRE 

Many of the city’s walls 
were built following a 
French raid at the start 
of the war. They have 
some of the UK’s earliest 
gunports. www.discover 
southampton.co.uk 
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> BATTLEFIELD 
MUSEUMS, 
FRANCE 

The battlefields 

of Crécy and 
Agincourt both 
have museums and 
are only an hour’s 
drive from Calais. 
www.crecymuseum. 
wordpress.com 
and www. 
azincourt!415.fr 


A NATIONAL MUSEUM OF ARMS 

AND ARMOUR, LEEDS 

See a Hundred Years War knight’s garb 
at The Royal Armouries in Leeds. 
www.royalarmouries.org 


BOOKS 

The horror and the glory of the Hundred 
Years War in paperback, from battle 
analysis to gruesome weapons... 


ON SCREEN 


Immerse yourself in the conquests and the crushes... 


AGINCOURT: A NEW HISTORY 

by Anne Curry 

An in-depth study of one of England’s 
most famous battles, which tells the 
facts from the fallacies. 


AGINCOURT | 


CONQUEST: THE ENGLISH KINGDOM 
OF FRANCE 

by Juliet Barker 

A gripping account of the rise and fall 
of England’s French lands during the 
Hundred Years War. 


_ THE SOLDIER IN LATER 
| 4a MEDIEVAL ENGLAND 
ee # An extraordinary online 
' database with searchable details 
of thousands of English soldiers 
who fought in the Hundred 
Years War. Will your name, or an 


THE PASSION 
OF JOAN OF 
ARC (1928) 
Considered to 
be one of the 
world’s great 
films, this silent 


THE GREAT WARBOW 
by Robert Hardy and 
Matthew Strickland 


Everything you need to know about 


this deadly weapon: how it was made 
and used, and the battles won with it. 


movie focuses on the trial and 
death of the peasant-turned-soldier. 
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THE BLACK DEATH 
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It left millions dead, communities ripped apart 
and survivors learning to live with death. 
Discover how the terrible pestilence 
ravaged the world 
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PUNISHMENT SENT 
FROM ON HIGH? 
Once the Black Death hit, 
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| THE BLACK DEATH fam 


Boils were a sign of the Black 
| Death and, despite various 

methods, doctors could do 

nothing for the afflicted 
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wo ships arrived at the small 
Dorset port of Melcombe on 
a June day in 1348. For the 
local people, their arrival was 
nothing out of the ordinary. 
They, like many in England, had heard 
rumours of a terrible pestilence ravaging 
Europe, but that did not mean it had to 
concern them. Such faraway places were 
beyond their imagination, separated by 
a sea most had never journeyed across. 
Instead, the people of Melcombe were 
more interested in preparing for the 
Feast of St John the Baptist, one of the 
oldest of the Christian festivals, marked 
with bonfires and an open-air feast of 
roasted meat, bread, cheese and beer. 


STENCH OF DEATH 


But when the two trading vessels, one 
of them registered in Bristol, docked at 
the Melcombe port, they contained more 
than just spices and wine. At least one 
of the sailors, a man from Gascony in 
the south-west of France, walked down 
the gangplank carrying the dreaded 
plague. Within two years, an estimated 
one-third of the 4.2 million people of 
England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales 
had succumbed to what the survivors 
called the Black Death. 

It is now believed that the mass-killer 
originated in the east of Kyrgyzstan, 
central Asia, in the late 1330s. Traders 
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unknowingly carried it along the Silk 
Road, either east into China or south 
towards India. As travel was slow at 

the time, it took time for the plague to 
spread initially, but once it struck it went 
to work quickly, killing the infected in a 
matter of days. 

By 1346, word had reached Europe. 
People gossiped in markets and taverns, 
talking about painful boils as large as 
apples growing under arms and in the 
eroins of the doomed. Then the talk 
went on to how the boils would turn 
black and the stench they emitted. The 
stench of imminent death. 

Those in the midst of the suffering 
looked for someone to blame. In Crimea, 
where 85,000 people died in 1346, the 
Tartars pointed an accusing finger at the 
Christian merchants from Genoa. They 


besieged the Christians in their trading age 4 Sa 


post on the coastal town of Kaffa 
and resorted to biological warfare, .4 
firing plague-riddled corpses y 
over the walls with giant _f 
catapults. The Christians fled 
aboard their galleys, sailing | 
across the (appropriately +N 
named) Black Sea into the \Y 
Mediterranean. With them \: 
went the plague. 

Sicily in 1347 was the first 
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This stained glass 
window in Canterbury 
Cathedral shows the 
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entered Italy, killing thousands and 
leaving millions asking God what 
they had done to deserve his wrath. A 
punishment for the sins of humankind 
was the common conclusion. The less- 
educated believed that God’s fury 
had corrupted the atmosphere, 
sending an evil mist across the 
ocean. The more learned, such 
as the Medical Faculty of the 
University of Paris, published 
a paper at the instruction of 
| # King Philip VI, which claimed 
y” that a misalignment of the 
i planets was the cause. 
‘ The paper would be published 
in 1348, by which time the tentacles 


Pe ¢ of the Black Death had reached out 


across France. The killer sickness had 
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"If any city should 
have been spared, it 
was Avignon, but some , 
62,000 died" 


entered through the Mediterranean port 
of Marseille in September 1347, killing 
56,000 of the city’s inhabitants in four 
weeks. People were soon dropping dead 
along the coast in Montpelier, with one 
doctor noting: “Instantaneous death 
occurs when the aerial spirit escaping 
from the eyes of the sick man strikes the 
eyes of a healthy person standing near 
and looking at the sick.” 

The same abrupt, brutal, undignified 
death ravaged the cities of Carcassonne, 
Toulouse and Bordeaux. France then 
trembled at the fate of Avignon. The city 
had been the papal capital since 1309, 
the successor to Rome as the residency 


of the pope. If any city should have been 
spared, it was Avignon but that was 
not to be. Some 62,000 died in three 
months. So great was God’s fury that 
not even canons and bishops escaped 
excruciating death. 

The plague first reached Paris in the 
late spring of 1348 but it wasn’t until 
the end of the year that the French 
capital felt its full destructive force. 
Around a quarter of the city’s population 
of 200,000 died as the Black Death 
continued its journey north, through 
Amiens, Lille and up to the coast. “It is 
almost impossible to credit the mortality 
throughout the whole country,” wrote 


How the plague 
became revolting 
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Black Death influenced the Peasants Revolt of 1381, 
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killed by the plague, the survivors were in a strong 
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Those employers who refused would soon discover 
that their peasants had slipped away to offer their 
X=) avd (X= sofa Ro aale) q-Maalelaliite=)alam(e)ceme)maal-maat-lale) a 
Vsd ali Coma alow e) covu income) am t-lavelo)’\/al-) e-mellaalialial-ce mm dal 
purchasing power of rural workers increased by as 
aalelod ars l-¥r- am ol=¥ amex=) al aml alma al= ce) i(e)udlaleme(=\er-[e(-1- 
aBatcwr-leiaale)did(=v-m q-v-Keak=le mm oh’ laldgeye|eledlate mes (el aatcy\, 
=Xe[Ritchalolamiam-lam-lax-Jaalelmnemelllan-liMmaal-melae) slate, 
power of the peasants, which caused simmering 
resentment. But it was the imposition in 1377 of a 
exe) | t=) anole of-\’an re) amd al=W ell c=] i ilavemexey-1u-re) md al-M a [Ulavel cto, 
Years’ War with France that ultimately led to the 
six-month revolt of 1381. London witnessed the 
eo) dU i alae) md al-mare)(=)alex-mar-)iaalelelelaMmanl-la-mc-melalasscis 
Lod €o}-3-9m lave) f=] ale mm ok-1ne) c-mi a al=m 4 lave ima cole) ol-me | Ur-)-jal-Ve mm dala 
rebellion. It had resulted in around 1,500 deaths. The 
hated poll tax, however, was scrapped. 


Leader Wat Tyler is wounded as the Peasant’s Revolt 
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"Like an invading army, the | es z 
plague moved inland... | 
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Italian poet Boccaccio’s 
description of the 

lague in Florence, 
which killed half the 
population, inspired 
this engraving 
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8 one man, Gilles Li Muisis. 
“Travellers, merchants, 
pilgrims and others who 
have passed through it 
declare that they have found 
cattle wandering without 
herdsmen in the fields, towns 
and waste lands; that they 
have seen barns and wine- 
cellars standing wide open, 
houses empty and few people 
to be found anywhere.” 

By June 1348, England had 
come to understand that 
something was wreaking 
havoc across the sea that 
separated them from the 
rest of the world. Hearsay 
travelled great distances, as 
second-hand stories passed 
from one merchant to 
another. Yet precise details 
remained scarce. No one 
knew, for example, that 
100,000 people had died in 
Florence or that half of the 
population of Orvieto was 
now in the earth. 


ON THE DECLINE 
The English weren't that 
wotried, though. Possessed 
of a more phlegmatic and less 
superstitious temperament 
than Latin Europe, they 
believed themselves innately 
superior to the continent. 
Victory over the French at the 
Battle of Crécy in 1346 had 
led to the seizure of Calais 
the following year and yet the 
confidence was illusory. 
Europe had been on the 
decline for decades, with 
the effects being felt even 
in England. Perhaps not as 
severely as in 
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Italy, France or Spain, but 
nonetheless the economy 
stagnated and people became 
more indigent than they 
had been for years. This was 
in marked contrast to the 
previous two centuries, a 
period of relative calm in 
western Europe, in which 
work replaced war as the 
main occupation for young 
men. The continent enjoyed 
an economic boom and 
the population rocketed, 
but in the second-half of 
the 13th century, the good 
times came to an end. A 
change in climate devastated 
harvests, the heavy rain and 
plummeting temperatures 
continuing into the following 
century. There was no longer 
enough food for the over- 
crowded continent and the 
poor starved as the recession 
tightened its grip. 

While England wasn’t 
as fragile as some of its 
European neighbours, the 
gap between the rich and the 
poor nonetheless widened. 
An increasing number of 
the down-and-out moved to 
towns and cities in search of 
work, which only added to 
the overcrowding in the three 
biggest cities in the country, 
London, Norwich and York. 

Exactly what day the Black 
Death came to the British 
Isles isn’t recorded, neither is 
the name of the sailor nor his 
ship, but it arrived and soon, 
like an invading army, the 
plague moved inland from its 
landing zone in Melcombe. 
The first major city struck 
down was Bristol. “There 
died, suddenly overwhelmed 
by death, almost the whole 
strength of the town,” 
recorded the 14th-century 
English chronicler, Henry 
Knighton. “Few were sick 
more than three days, or two 
days, or even half a day.” 

Knighton may have 
exaggerated, but Bristol lost 
around 40 per cent of its 
10,000 inhabitants and then, 
in search of fresh victims, 
the Black Death turned 
east, towards Gloucester. 
Forewarned about the 
devastation that had befallen 
Bristol, the town council 
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It is estimated that one 
third of all Scots died 
from the Plague 


No precise records 
were kept of 
how the Black 
Death affected 

\reland, but one 
chronicler stated 
that 14,000 people 
died in Dublin 
between 8 August 

and 25 December 
1349 


In 2013, construction 
workers digging 
tunnels for 
Reynetelies sianed 
train vacahed A 
25 skeletons under 
Charterhouse Square 
in Clerkenwell. 
Subsequent DNA 
revealed evidence 0 
the bacterium that 
caused Black Death 


Given the right te 
mperatures, 
the bacteria WIE) Metal KY sts the 
plagues can ‘hibernate? 
for up to 6 months 


Few people recover 
from pneumonic 
plague, with death 
95-100% certain 
within 72 hours 








For a bubonic plague 
epidemic to erupt, the 
temperature must be 
between 15-20°C, witha 
humidity of 90-95%. 
A humidity of under 70% 
kills the plague 


The plague arrived in 
Scandinavia from England and 
Magnus IV of Sweden issued 
®. adeclaration to his subjects 
advising them to walk to 
church in bare feet to avoid 
the plague. It didn’t help 
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If only the Black Death was the sole example of the world falling prey to 
the ravages of a mass-killer pestilence. In fact, the disease death-toll over 
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JUSTINIAN (AD 541-542) 
| am Mal=mcladle)(-maydlame)maal=m =1f-lel 4 
Death, the Justinian plague swept 
across the world in the sixth century, 
ai iilake M-laM=s-14l aatei nto MLO Mm KomolOmanliiicols 
eX=Xo) o) (=m la it-Pay-Vi alors irs] ale 16] ce) el-e 
Scientists recently confirmed the 
two pandemics were caused by the 
same bacterium, Yersinia pestis. 


SPANISH INFLUENZA 
(1918-20) 
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enfeebled by four years of war. 
Dubbed ‘Spanish Flu’ because that 
country’s media was the first to report 
it in detail, the virus was unusually 
aggressive and claimed tens of 
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Near East, the plague 
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rate of 30 per cent. 
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conclusive proof, it’s 
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was smallpox. 






the centuries has been devastating 





CHOLERA 
PANDEMIC 
(1852-60) 
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the third of seven 
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past 200 years was the 
of=Yelel (soem di iiiale maaliiiveyars 
across Asia, Europe, 
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Russians and 23,000 
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disease transmitted by 
contaminated water. 
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carrying black rats only 
defeated by the Great 

Sh Fire the following year. 
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< closed the gates to outsiders. Yet this 
applied to human outsiders. Black rats 
could still scurry along the banks of the 
Severn, or inside the barges, finding a 
way into Gloucester. 

No one in England, or the rest of the 
world, had any inkling that rats were 
to blame for the spread of the plague. 
It is now known that 10 years earlier 
in central Asia, the bacterium Yersinia 
pestis entered the stomach of a flea, 
whose preferred host was a rodent (a 
marmot, jerboa or rat). The plague might 
never have left its little corner of remote 
Kyrgyzstan were it not for the large 
migration of rats in the late 1330s. The 
black rat was a tough and adventurous 
rodent, travelling long distances in 
search of food. They entered villages and 
towns, and the fleas infected traders, 
who then took the plague along the Silk 
Road and onto ships. 

After Gloucester, it was Oxford’s 
turn to be overrun. Many of the city’s 
wealthier citizens had already fled to 
their country houses by the time the 
Black Death arrived. The poor, however, 
died in such numbers that there weren’t 
enough healthy people to bury the 
bodies. Winchester was badly hit, the 
town of 8,000 losing roughly half of its 
inhabitants, so too, the Isle of Wight, 
while great swathes of Sussex and Kent 
were decimated. William Dene, a monk 
of Rochester, recorded that the city’s 
bishop lost from his household four 
priests, five esquires, ten attendants, 
seven clerics and six pages. It was 
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ABOVE: The 
people of Tournai 
bury the dead in 
a mass grave 
TOP RIGHT: This 
iron cross was 
placed on the 
grave of a monk 
who fell victim to 
the Black Death 
BOTTOM RIGHT: 
Devices like this 
gold and silver 
pomander were 
filled with 
fragrant-smelling 
petals or herbs to 
keep the owner 
safe from foul air 


representative 

of Rochester’s 
suffering in 
general. “Men and 
women carried 
their own children 
on their shoulders to the 
church and threw them into a 

common pit,” wrote Dene. “From these 
pits such an appalling stench was given 
that scarcely anyone dared even to walk 
beside the cemeteries.” 


ROOTLESS PHANTOM 
From the south of England, the Black 
Death headed north into Lincolnshire, 
Lancashire, Yorkshire and then Scotland. 
When it crossed into Wales, the poet 
Jeuan Gethin captured its horror in 
eloquent prose - shortly before he 
perished in the spring of 1349. “We see 
death coming in our midst like black 
smoke, a plague which cuts off the 
young, a rootless phantom which has no 
mercy for fair countenance,” he wrote. 


"Men and women 
carried their own 


children to the church 
and threw them into 
a common pit" 





“It is seething, terrible, wherever it 
may come, a head that gives pain and 
causes a loud cry, a burden carried under 
the arms, a painful angry Knob, a white 
lump. It is the form of an apple, like 
the head of an onion, a small boil that 
spares no one... it is an ugly eruption 
that comes with unseemly haste. They 
are similar to the seeds of the black peas, 
broken fragments of brittle sea-coal and 
crowds precede the end.” 

On being bitten by an infected flea, it 
took on average six days for the first dark 
pustule to appear on the victim. Then 
came the swelling of the lymph nodes 
as the body fought the infection, called 
buboes (hence ‘bubonic’ plague), and 
then the subcutaneous haemorrhaging 
turned the skin a vivid purple. 

People would resort to desperate and 
futile preventative measures in the hope 
of protecting themselves. Believing the 
plague was borne by an ill wind, some 
would not leave their home unless they 
had in their hands a posy of flowers, a 
smelling apple or a pomander full of 
nice fragrances. Inside their houses, 
some burned wood such as juniper, ash 
or vine, while others sprinkled vinegar 


and rose water on the floors. x 
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THE BLACK DEATH 
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The cemetery for 
Black Death 
victims in East 
Smithfield, 
excavated in the 
1980s RIGHT: 
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Co) m nats] anvareik=xem=)ale mare)! maat-lanNacielaanyicre, 
are questions with no conclusive answers 
because few records remain. In England, 
there was no general census between the 
DXoyaal=s-xel- hal =1ele). ae) mm LOlsiom=lale Mm dal-m ele) | ima-)4 
returns of 1377. Historians diverge, therefore, 
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from 23 per cent to a staggering 45 per 
cent. But the general consensus is that a 
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ree a aliiicelam exejeleit-idle)amel(=omm a’aal-] Mm ali-ine) at-]ars 

are agreed on is that the plague entered 
idalcelece lam s(=(exelanlel=m@el-)(e), amu celme)alhiael(e me] 
monk of Wiltshire, who survived, blame the 
Dorset port but so did A Fourteenth-Century 
Chronicle from the Grey Friars at Lynn. 
Describing the arrival of two vessels in June % 
1348, the chronicler wrote: “One of the sailors 
atclomelgcolerelaimaidamallanmice)pamer-lxeela\vaaal= 
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him, the men of that town of Melcombe were 
the first in England to be infectea’ 
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< Exercise and amorous relations were 
considered a risk, given that one would 
breathe more air, so the pace of life 
slowed and people did their best not 
to perspire. As for diet, special recipes 
were devised for beating the plague: figs 
for breakfast, eggs dipped in vinegar, 
rhubarb and muskroot, meat that was 
roasted not boiled. The list went on. 
None of them worked. 

In 1349, the noted Arab physician Ibn 
Khatimah published his seven tips for 
avoiding the pestilence. Included in the 
methods he advocated was sleeping in a 
room open to the north wind, as it was 
cooler and healthier than the humid 
southerly wind, and regular evacuation 
of the bowels. 

For those who did wake up under 
the weather, or reached a hand with 
a gathering sense of dread under an 
armpit and felt a lump, there was - at 
least for those with the means - a 
proscribed course of treatment. First, 
the patient drank a sweet-tasting potion, 
“in particular a blend of apple-syrup, 
lemon, rose-water and peppermint”. 
Then came the bleeding, which doctors 
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~ Unknown locals carved graffiti 
on the walls of St Mary’s 
Church in Ashwell, lamenting 


Great Plague of London 
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the “fierce violent” plagues 


believed would draw the plague from the body. The blood 
drained would be black and Ibn Khatimah recommended 


withdrawing no more than five pounds. He and many doctors 


cut open the boils and cauterised them with a variety of 
substances, including egg yolk. 


WRETCHED YEAR 


What none of the physicians understood was why many 
people died without developing boils. The plague to them 
was the plague, and medical science was still centuries away 
from understanding that the Black Death was an unholy 
trinity of diseases: bubonic, pulmonary and septicaemic. 
In short, the Black Death was a perfect storm of plagues. 
The boils signified Bubonic plague; coughing blood was the 
calling card of pulmonary (also called pneumonic) plague 
— the most infectious as it was airborne - and septicaemic 
was often the quickest to kill, the victim dying before the 
boils had time to erupt. 

For the 70,000 inhabitants of London, pulmonary plague 
arrived first, in the autumn of 1348, and it wasnt until 
the warmer weather of late spring that the bubonic strain 
started to strike. Wealth, status, age, sex - the disease made 
no distinction, carrying off the dirt poor and the filthy 
rich, cutting a swathe through the trade guilds and killing 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. Nobody knows for certain 
how many died in London. Somewhere between 25,000 
and 40,000. The plague’s peak was the summer of 1349 but 
Londoners were still dying the following year. 

And then it vanished, and the city, like the country, like 
the continent, began the monumental task of rebuilding. 
The Black Death left an indelible mark, not just in the 
overflowing cemeteries and underpopulated villages, but in 
the minds of those who survived. As a parishioner carved 
into the wall of St Mary’s Church in Ashwell, Hertfordshire, 
1349 had been a “wretched, terrible, destructive year”. © 


GETHOOKED 


READ 

The Black Death by Philip Ziegler (originally published 1969) is 
still regarded as one of the more fascinating overviews of how 
the plague spread from Asia to Europe. 


The Black Death: an Intimate History by John Hatcher 
(Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 2008) uses scrupulously researched 
contemporary sources and educated speculation to recreate life 
in a Suffolk parish as they endure the pestilence. 
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BB atemelr-lolel-ma-iaelaal=\omlalx=)aealhan=)alanys 
to Britain several times after the 
Black Death, with particularly 
virulent attacks in 1563 and 1603, 
Vi al=valmalsy-lahvar- We [0l-]ax-) ame) mm me) alelol ais 
exe) olUlr-idlolamel(=\eMiamele)aamial-it-] alesis 
ai atcm o)r-velel-mlalailel-)aveccvemual-me) d.¢> 
of William Shakespeare, with 
the reference in King Lear to: “A 
exe) | Pam o)(-le | e-waste) «-M- la =)aaleles-s-1-16 
ors] gole laced (=m lam aah aexelaael eln-tom eo) (elero iam 
ro) al =e) mX=0Y(>) =] Mp al=val a (el alome) mani) 
plague in his plays. 

Tal KolosoPmm al=v-] ah am arclimesmeclalael a’, 
after Shakespeare’s death, 
Britain was visited once more 
oNvan alow e)f-leLe(- mv didam mo)alelolam-ls 
its epicentre. Unlike the Black 
|DY=¥-14 ame) mi dala-\-met-laldela(-v-m-t-] all) 4 
Vi ats hum oX-Yor-]aal-M dale) alt-\mdal-mCl acres 
wd ko] (=e) mu Mo) alelo)ala=s-1e) alo] X=sM rs] 4 
nate) a=W ol=Yor-]0/X- me) md al-mcxe) eal iid (er-]K-te| 
first-hand accounts. Erudite men, 
notably the diarist Samuel Pepys, 
wrote vividly of the plague’s 


The first victim of the 
Plaque died here 


GEORGE VICARS 


a Travelling Tailor lodged in this cottage 
with Mrs Cooper A Miners widow and 
her two sons. He diced 
hoo) a 7TH 1665. 
EDVWARD COOPER 


The second victim died here 
SEPT, 22.np 1665, 


oo 


JOHNATHAN COOPER 
also a victin died here 


OCTOBER 28m 1665. 
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YOU KNOW? 


BBal-Mt-imelelielc-t-] ae) i 
ole] ofeyalrome)t-lelU(-mlam=Jair-lial 
was in Glasgow in 1900, 

+ WA aida lols ex=te)e)(=mel(=\eB 


[e) coke | ¢=1-3-Fan ©] am Awe le lal= a LolotoPam ala 
wrote in his diary of seeing in 
Drury Lane, “two or three houses 
marked with a red cross upon the 
(o Coke) d-yar- | ale im mo) ce Mat-\\,-¥ a al-)convmelele)al 
us’ writ there - which was a sad 
sight to me, being the first of that 
kind that to my remembrance | 
ever saw”. 
The words were a warning 
that the house was infected with 
datz e)f-le]U(-m dal=m olelelelal(oms-]a(-1a"A 
spread by flea-carrying rats. 
On 31 July, Pepys wrote that the 
el eke Lec mame) co) cm aalkel ala invaeleteyal 
us” and at the end of August, 
al=Wu qoYexe) ge (-Yo Mam Male lm dalicmaatolaiaal 
ends, with great sadness upon 
id aX=Wy ele] o}iromdalcelere) aMmuaal-mela-y-1 4-1 al=s5 
{Ky [od Me) im 4al=m eo) t-te LU k= =)\.=) AYA Aal=V a>) 
ida) golere) amaal-m Glare fele)aam-)iaalecim 
=AV{=) aVare t= \Vaecy=(e le l=) are) ale m-t-(ele(=) am alsa was 
of its increase.” 
Past experience of plagues, 
however, meant the disease 
didn’t ravage Britain asa 
whole. Infected houses were 
o[Urlesaldlatsxem-lalemanl=m q-simne) i 
id al=moxele] aly avar-1el-j el-vale(=\e ma g-lel-) 
VAL 9 aie me) avolo) ama Mal=Maal=t-k1e lacs 
fae) a;¢-Xe Mr-Jalemual-=m e)t-le0(-y 
the last serious outbreak in 
Britain, was confined mainly 
mods da(-met-) e) it] B 


JET 0} oXey-x-Ye | hVmel-Yelialalintemuaiaa 
George Vicars (left), the 

Great Plague of 1665 killed 
solo meolelem ey-Yo)e)(-Minm melareleyn 
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The biggest, 










£ 





bloodiest battie 





ever fought 


on English soll? 


The Battle of Towton was a brutal clash between the armies of 
Lancaster and York that saw thousands fight, and die, in howling 


winds and driving 


ome battles shocked 
even contemporaries 
by the intensity with 
which they were 
fought. Towton was 
such a battle. Regional 
hatreds and family vendettas 
ensured it was fought with a 
ferocity that, together with the 
large size of the armies involved, 
made it one of the bloodiest battles 
on English soil. 

The Lancastrians must have 
felt confident of victory as they 
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bellowed insults at their Yorkist 
opponents on the bitterly cold Palm 
Sunday morning in 1461. They 
had already beaten their enemies 
at Wakefield and St Albans, 
occupied a strong position, had the 
advantage of numbers and, in their 
minds at least, were fighting for the 
rightful King of England. 

Like many battles of the 
period the fighting began with 
an archery duel as Lancastrian 
longbowmen responded to a 
single volley of Yorkist arrows by 


shooting thousands of their own 
arrows across the shallow valley 
that separated the two armies. 

But with a strong wind blowing 
bitter snow into their faces, the 
Lancastrians couldn't see that their 
arrows were falling harmlessly 
Short. When the Lancastrians 

had used up all their arrows, 

the commander of the Yorkist 
vanguard, Lord Fauconberg, seized 
his opportunity. Tudor historian 
Edward Hall later commented: 
“The Lord Fauconberg marched » 
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Date: 29 March 1461 
Location: North Yorkshire 
Terrain: Open field 

Forces: Lancastrians 25,000; 


Yorkists c20,000 
Duration: c10 hours 


Outcome: Decisive victory 
for Yorkists 


Casualties: Unknown but 
extremely heavy 





Lancastrians were cut down as 
they struggled to cross the river, 


staining It 

















Fragments of the very first 
~Welalomualsmalacie 
bullet ever to be recorded on 
a European battlefield have 
both been discovered at 
Towton. Excavations of a 
mass grave have revealed the 
caused by 
bladed and spiked weapons 


BRUTAL BLOWS 
This skull, known as 
Towton 25, was one of 
many unearthed at the 
battle site. It has eight 
ol el ave k-emr-lankeyare Mm dal=yo0 me) 
alUfe (=m akelardelait-)met-i1m xe) 
id Y= oy-(ot @ey mm dal-mal-y-[e 
and a crevice that runs 
from the left eye to the 
right jaw 


BATTLE OF TOWTON 1461 ff SSRs 














BATTLE SCARS 


a Ulelelanalisinelaiclal aeN cleo mt micll 
lsjulparolacre muarolmuar> 
rolanlolialqemsiaa-lareldamelmual> 
two armies was 100,000. 


. . aR alismVZelUlomatc\icm el-1-10 
4 forward with his archers, who not Se rere nee: 


only shot their own whole sheaves L) © jae MEY cog oath) AM, AO OA Me ctere tare eet teal 
[of arrows], but also gathered the , we eae | cate OE | population, but is almost 
arrows of their enemies, and let a aaah a ea 2 oN Se ee 
great part of them fly against their 
own masters...” 

With thousands of arrows 
now falling on their men and 
casualties mounting by the minute, 
the Lancastrian commanders 
had little option but to order an 
advance. The massed ranks of 
Lancastrians left their defensive 
position and headed off into the 
blizzard shouting “King Henry! 
King Henry!” The Yorkist line 
initially gave ground as the 
Lancastrians crashed into them but 
Edward IV’s personal leadership 
proved crucial. Whereas Henry 
VI had been packed off to the 
safety of York, the tall figure 
of Edward could be seen 
fighting in the front line, 
encouraging his men. The area in square 

The Yorkist line held Hits AMIS Lefelellos 

ceolaamuat=mitelaiaiate| 

and the battle developed were reported to 
into a long, vicious, hand- . have been 
to-hand struggle with men = gout [i 
laying about each other with ‘hes 
swords, maces and polearms. Some 
accounts claim the battle lasted 10 
hours, but this may have included 
earlier fighting at Ferrybridge. In 
any event, no one in armour could 
have fought for that long without a 
number of breaks. 

The deadlock was finally broken 
when reinforcements turned 
the tide in the Yorkists’ favour. 
Faced with these fresh troops the 
Lancastrian line slowly began to 
crumble. Many Lancastrians fought 
on, either because they were : : A oe 
unaware of what was happening or The Battle of Towton was the bloody culmination of a series of military 


because the crush meant they had engagements in the early part of the Wars of the Roses... 
nowhere to go, but the trickle of 
fugitives eventually became a flood 
and the Lancastrian line broke. 






























In July 1460, Richard of York his teenage son Edward as objective was York but the next 
captured King Henry Vl at the leader of the Yorkist faction. day they were delayed by a 
syolad(omolm Nrolauat-janlelcelam-lale Having stuck the severed Lancastrian force at Ferrybridge. 

Edward had ordered his troops oir} aalaxe ma atcmualcolalcme)i lal=toleksme) mm 40) 4 .@r~] ae alicmsce) amma als) a Matsw mexclarersksis di-lame|aelel em\ic\s 
to take no prisoners and, pursued State] FeVato Ma \dlessiem alo) 0) (=o o- 10] | <-\o Mam =t-l a ova "10h al-Jale Mola Vilel-<-ey-15-) eventually outflanked but their 
by Yorkist horsemen, many at the idea of setting aside an _ Bar in the city of York, dogged resistance gave the 
Lancastrians clambered down yatelialncre Mm aatelat-lcelamasxelr Melee llacimecmnielaerctsm al-t-lel-tolnne aatcliall Mclalers\sidat-laleslaaan malaal-une 
the steep slopes of the valley, only compromise was reached Molarololamual-la-mualo\ ae l-vncto1K=1emr| (olexol 0] ©\Var- 51940) alee ele)siiu(e)ame)alre| 
to be cut down as they struggled which saw Henry remain as Yorkist army at St Albans and plateau near Towton with their 
to cross the river, Staining it red king, with Richard as his heir. recaptured Henry. But the left flank protected by 
with blood. Others slipped in However, Henry’s wife, capital refused to open its gates marshland and their right by the 
Margaret of Anjou, refused to what it saw as a horde of steep slopes of the Cock Valley. 
: RO @ColUlalk=)ato ares nal Yo Nicole [smu are) au ala) a als\ aca mal) On 29 March, the two armies 
underfoot. Contemporary claims ae ; 

olisiialatsyaims] alsa) mm als) axe) samsel al sy alersksi dis] alswke)i mm eys(el.@lale)auar prepared to do battle. The 

that 28,000 anes died that day a ro] ale aol sistem alelaualsiaamsl aaa ane pursued by Edward, who had ks} alersisid dis] alsmarclem el=)gare] ess 
almost certainly an exaggeration, ite] almmxelandat-w M-lalors\sinal-la elet-laiel-tolf-1a-von Alatem axe i\/-1ae Mm AVA 25,000 men; the Yorkists 
but Towton was highly unusual cause. In December 1460, Nm alsuciele) olelanelast Yolaarcwiarclmmicniiclarelivarelele]e 
in terms of the intensity of the PU felat-140 Molin (old nie l-sictelacte SWAP Al Ni F-] cel afin dal=Wn Lola -<[s1aci ale\o  of-]amko)imal-)iat-)apal a atcle Mi alelanyZqit 
fighting and the number of and killed at Wakefield leaving reached Pontefract. Their next arrived on the battlefield. 
casualties suffered. © 


the water and were trampled 
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WARS OF THE ROSES 








The Wars of the Roses by bitter family 

were fought between rivalries among 

supporters of the houses the wider 

of Lancaster and York, two __ nobility. 

rival branches of the royal Eventually, 

family. The wars were Henry Tudor, a 

initially caused by the Lancastrian 

inadequacies of the claimant, 

Lancastrian Henry VI as a defeated the 

ruler and the ambitions of Yorkist King 

Richard of York, who Richard III at the 

demanded the leading Battle of Bosworth in FIRST TUDORS 

role in government and 1485 and united the two The marriage of Elizabeth of York 

then the throne itself. houses by marrying and Henry VII in 1486 united the 
The situation was Edward IV’s eldest houses of York and Lancaster and 

frequently exacerbated daughter, Elizabeth. began the Tudor dynasty 

THE Nobles and knights with retinues of well-trained and well- 
equipped men-at-arms formed the backbone of both armies 





FIGHTERS 





DEFEATED 

The Lancastrian army 
flees the battlefield 
pursued by the 
victorious Yorkists 


= 


| o}-}-3 eo) a Bi = 


rolaalsmerelald=laal ele) eel aiors 
estimated that around 
28,000 men were killed 
Slee KO Relay Visalelulela 
almost certainly an 


exaggeration, losses at 
the battle were 
(Kolasilelalacre MUlalelsierolihvaalrelal 


at Towton. Both sides bolstered their forces through local 
levies, notably through Commissions of Array, an ancient way 
of compelling communities to provide able-bodied men for 
Kings, nobles and commoners military service in times of national emergency. The men who 


from all over England fought at fought were drawn from all across the country. Many 
Lancastrian soldiers came from the north of England, while 


the Battle of Towton, a bloody the Yorkists drew the bulk of their forces from the Midlands, 


clash between the north and the South East and East Anglia. Indeed, some contemporary 
the south chroniclers described the battle not as Lancastrians against 
Yorkists, but as northerners against southerners. 


WEAPONRY 
PNaoleraremy 4-1 ° ol elem) a col c 
are thought to have been 
brought to the battle by 
ololnamelanalrsss 


THE MAIN 


PLAYERS 
































THE YORKISTS 


Edward IV 
King of 
mare liclare! 


The eldest son 

fo) ndlelatclcemele 

York, 18-year-old 
Edward was an 
aalexess}iate mule lelass 
elamlars) eliaiarem (atolelala 
laren lame] eli-msxe) le li-14 


Richard 
Neville 
Earl of 
Warwick 


The most 

felon.) acl mare)e)i= 

am aatcm dlarerelolan 

and a key Yorkist 

10] 0) ole) au=) om eared saa) 

as ‘the Kingmaker’ for 

lalism ce) (=a al=)] elialem =e nico] ae. 

IV to the throne, Warwick later 
dU | aalstemolerol lalla allaairsl Alem N\colom@li (axe. 
at the Battle of Barnet in 1471. 


William Neville 
io) co mr-l0 (exe)alel-)ae 


A veteran of the Hundred Years 
War. Lord Fauconberg was an 
elderly man in 1461 but still a wily 
So} (0 I=) aml m(smexe)aalaatclare(svomualsmm (ela aise 
vanguard at Towton. Died in 1463. 


THE 
LANCASTRIANS 


Henry VI 
King of 
muareliclare! 

The last 
Mcyareroidarolamaeliale 
fo) =a ale) -1alOMm\ sels 
folulmkeme(=v-lualia 
1471 while a 
feyarsie)al=)anlamaals 


BKo\V\i\axe)mm me) ale lo) ar i 
45 


Henry Beaufort 
Rigo m Divi <= 
of Somerset 


Ysa (ovaKa)omexo)aalaatclalelslarele 
Towton. His father was killed 
by the Yorkists at St Albans in 
1455. Somerset survived the 
battle but was executed in 1464. 


Henry Percy 
3rd Earl of 
Nfolaualeianley-lat-lare. 


PANS exe)\\\(=1ai0] marelaual=laameatslelat-insmelare 
a bitter enemy of the Nevilles. He 
was killed at Towton. 
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Nelo) @iccwiteli mice muiemelleer ere) 
shape of its handguard. A 


WE APON RY eh ate sn a Pe close-quarter weapon that could 
"bg te eae a ee..°°\)" be thrust into the eye slit of a 
AND ARMOUR: : a ae Rt. er helmet or gaps in armour, or used 
a ey ee el a fe Wea to finish off a wounded enemy 
Most soldiers brought their own - ™ ws ) 
weapons with them on campaign, 
although archers were issued 
with supplies of arrows. Hand-to- 
hand weapons ranged from 
polearms to swords and axes. 
Full plate armour was 
expensive and only the wealthy 
could afford it. Others had to 
equip themselves with whatever 
they could lay their hands on 
- perhaps just a helmet and a 
padded jack. 


of r 


my \z 
SUIT OF ARMOUR 


. Surprisingly easy to move about 

_ in but stiflingly hot to wear. A 

Mn '(=) Gr ritele(-MielimeymelerelemelUr-liial 
Cin2\-) meelel(oM (-1-)eMellim-lam-l ace) |p 
even at close range 







BUCKLER 
AND SWORD 
A small shield 

: measuring 15-45cm 
|e) (cj =fe) in diameter that was 
Normally made of yew with a gripped in the fist. 
hemp bowstring. A devastating Used to deflect an 
weapon against poorly- \ opponents’s weapon 
armoured troops. A skilled | and protect the | 
bowmen could shoot at least sword hand BILL 
10 arrows a minute with a 


maximum range of c275 metres A cheap but handy 


infantry weapon. 
Mounted on a pole it 
consisted of a curved 
olliadiite Mel t-le(-malan-ye| 
Tide LC licemeel elle] 
be used to stab and 
slice at flesh or tear 
fo) mitclitliicarslaeelaicellle 


SHAKESPEARE AND TOWTON 


The battle is a key episode in father was one of those killed 
i Shakespeare’s Henry VI, Part by the Yorkists at St Albans: 
ON THE 3. Some of the action is seen Shakespeare has him take 
DP) ed} | = through the eyes of the weak revenge by killing the Duke of 
Artist William and unwarlike Henry VI who York and his young son at 
_ Dyce’s 1860 ~~ watches events unfold while Wakefield. York’s son, the 
depiction of King = sitting on a molehill. future Richard III, tries to kill 
Herey Vat Joes aad Shakespeare uses the scene fodiiixe)cem-) am keys axe) apm eles 
Ok to show the evils of civil war od linkelce me | (=m el-siela-Md(at-lae 
as a father discovers he has rors Tam alaleMmalioae 
killed his son and a son his Shakespeare gives Richard 
father. The war’s vicious cycle a prominent part in the action 
ro} a=) eo) dk-t-1 ale Mm a-\4-Jale (=m olUL Mi mecdalelel Cem ol-Malela-tomdat-l amin] 
Lede 1x-Xe Maal aeletelam melae| 1461 he was actually only 
Clifford, whose Lancastrian eight years old! 
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LANCASTRIANS <0 xcs 
ATTACK sor 
Goaded by the Yorkist arrows, the KO 
Lancastrians advance. The Yorkists 
move forward to meet them. ie — 
Weight of numbers gives the | wiley 
Lancastrians an advantage and the we : = 
Yorkists are pushed back. However yt” a 
their lines hold, just, and the battle TOWTON 


develops into a long drawn-out 
+} slogging match. 












ARCHERY DUEL 

Helped by the wind, Lord 
Fauconberg’s Yorkist archers 
win their duel against their 
4 Lancastrian opponents. They 
#™ pour thousands of arrows into 
the massed ranks of 
Lancastrians, forcing them to 
abandon their strong position -— 
| and move forward to attack. j} 
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LANCASTRIAN 
ROUT 

| The fleeing Lancastrians are 
ruthlessly pursued by the victorious 
Yorkists, some of whom are now 
mounted. Many Lancastrians are 
cut down in the open fields. Others 
drown in the waters of the Cock 
Beck, which are said to have run 

red with blood. 












s Dinting Dale 
- Lord Clifford ambushed and. 













YORKIST killed here after his delaying 
REINFORCEMENTS - action at Ferrybridge 
ARRIVE Cs pa 
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The arrival of the Duke of Norfolk’s 

contingent tips the balance in 

favour of the Yorkists. The 
Lancastrian line slowly crumbles 
and then breaks. 
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Bosworth 1485 
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Wakefield 4460 
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WHAT HAPPENED NEXT 


The Battle of Towton was a major turning point in the Wars of the Roses 


Towton was a disaster for the Bar with those of some of family of his new wife, Elizabeth 

Lancastrians: thousands of their his enemies. Woodville, and tried to reduce 

soldiers were killed. Their The battle had been a Warwick’s influence on political 

commander, the Duke of personal triumph for Edward. It affairs. Warwick briefly restored 

Somerset, Managed to escape, had confirmed his kingship and Henry VI to the throne but was 

as did Henry VI, but five leading although some Lancastrians killed by Edward at the Battle of 

Lancastrian nobles were killed, fought on in the north east for Barnet in April 1471. 

including Northumberland three years, their cause had In May 1471, Edward IV once — 

and Clifford. been fatally weakened. Their again defeated the Lancastrians, GET HOOKED | {e@ 
The Earl of Devon was last army was destroyed at this time at Tewkesbury in - 

captured and later beheaded in Hexham in 1464. Henry VI was Gloucestershire where Henry VISIT THE BATTLEFIELD 

York. Dozens of Lancastrian captured in the following year VI’s son-and-heir, another Towton is an evocative and largely unchanged 

knights had also fallen or been and was tucked away in the Edward, was killed. Henry battlefield with good footpath access, a well-marked 

executed and Edward wasted Tower of London. himself was then quietly put to trail and some excellent information boards. The 

no time in replacing the severed The Earl of Warwick later death and Edward IV reigned Towton Battlefield Society offers regular talks and 

heads of his dead father and rebelled against Edward IV unchallenged until his death guided walks, and organises a major commemorative 

brother on York’s Mickelgate when the King favoured the In 1483. event every Palm Sunday. www.fowton.org.uk 
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RICHARD III 


Coy arix=)ae) maat-]aa'/ arg 
Was Richard III 
really as mean as 
Shakespeare 
makes out? 
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Explore the extraordinary life and. changing 
reputation of England's most controversial king 
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arge crowds lined the streets 
as the coffin containing the 
remains of Richard III was 
taken to Leicester Cathedral 
for reinterment on 26 March 
2015. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
led the service, members of the royal 
family were present, the Queen herself 


wrote a message for the order of service, 


while the Leicester authorities made it 
clear that Richard was being buried not 
just with dignity but with honour. For 
many of those present, Richard was a 
much-maligned king who was finally 
getting the respect he deserved. But not 
everyone saw it that way. Writing in The 
Guardian, Polly Toynbee bemoaned the 
fact that Britain “mourned a monster’ 
simply because he had been king. 
Even today, this controversial monarch 
continues to divide opinions. 

Born in 1452 at Fotheringhay, 
Northamptonshire, Richard was 
the fourth son of Cecily Neville and 
Richard of York, whose conflict with 
the Lancastrian Henry VI was a major 
cause of the Wars of the Roses. In 
1460, Richard’s father was killed at 
the Battle of Wakefield but in 1461, 
his eldest brother, Edward, defeated 
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"Unlike his sibling, 
Richard appears the 
very model ofa loyal 

younger brother 





the Lancastrians at Towton. became 
Edward IV and appointed Richard Duke 
of Gloucester. Unlike his unreliable 
sibling, George, Duke of Clarence, whose 
machinations would see him executed 
in 1478, Richard appears the very model 
of a loyal younger brother. Living up to 
his motto of ‘Loyauté me Lie’ (Loyalty 
Binds Me), he joined Edward in exile 
after Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick 
had restored Henry VI to the throne in 
1470. The following year, they returned 


Anthony Woodville (Aneeling) was a 
loyal supporter of Edward IV (seated), 
and was executed in 1483 almost 
certainly on Richard's orders 


A re-enactment of the 
Battle of Bosworth, at 
which Henry Tudor’s 

ike) cex-¥-w-4(- hal @lale Mm drelit-lae 


to England and Richard contributed to 
the Yorkist victories at Barnet (where 
Warwick was killed) and Tewkesbury 
where he led Edward’s vanguard. 
Richard was well rewarded. He was 
given control of lands confiscated 
from the Nevilles and his marriage 
to Warwick’s daughter, Anne, gained 
him more territory in the north of 
England, which became his power 
base. As Edward’s lieutenant in the 
north, he seems to have been an able 
administrator and the chronicler John 
Rous described him as a “good lord” who 
punished ‘oppressors of the commons’. 
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Richard’s importance was national 
as well as regional; in 1471, he was 
appointed both constable and admiral 
of England and in 1482, he commanded 
the invasion of Scotland that led to the 
capture of Berwick. Yet his position was 
not as secure as it might appear. The 
lucrative offices he held were dependant 
on the will of the monarch, while the 
act of parliament which gave him those 
Neville lands that had formerly belonged 
to Warwick’s brother, Montagu, added to 
his insecurity. It stipulated that Richard 
and his heirs could only hold them while 
Montagu’s son George Neville or any 
heirs he had were alive. If that family 
line died out, the lands would revert 
after Richard’s death to another branch 
of the Neville family. 


TAKING THE PRINCES 
Even so, had it not been for his brother 
Edward’s early death in April 1483, 
Richard might well have lived out his 
days as a successful regional magnate, 
and instead of the innumerable books 
we now have about him, we’d probably 
have to content ourselves with the odd 
biography and a few PhD theses. But the 
King’s death changed everything. 
Edward had named Richard as 
protector of his son and successor, the 
12-year-old Edward V, but the problem 
was that the boy was at Ludlow in 
the care of his mother’s family, the 
Woodvilles, and Richard, like many 
in the kingdom. didn’t trust them. To 
secure his own position, Richard had 
to act quickly. As Edward travelled to 
London escorted by his uncle Anthony 
Woodville and his half-brother Richard 
Grey, Richard intercepted them at Stony 
Stratford. Claiming there was a plot 
against him, he arrested Woodville, Grey 
and a third knight, Thomas Vaughan, 
and took control of the young king. 
After sending his prisoners to his 
castle at Pontefract, Richard escorted » 
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It rather depends on how you define ‘usurp’. One dictionary 
describes it as "to seize power by force or without legal 
authority”, so it has been argued that because Richard was 
actually offered the crown in 1483, there was no usurpation. 
However, the Oxford English Dictionary generally defines 
usurpation as the wrongful or unjust appropriation of power. 
Clearly, something can be carried out without force and/or have 
legal backing yet still be unjust, so those who consider that 
Richard acted wrongfully or unjustly in supplanting his young 
nephew can also argue that he did indeed usurp the throne. 
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Richard is offered the 
crown by Sir Edmund 
Shaa, the Lord Mayor 
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Strictly speaking, no. At the time, a deformed 
body was linked with an evil mind, and this led 
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spine caused quite a sensation. Although this was 
a scoliosis (sideways curvature of the spine) rather 
than a kyphosis (a true hunched back) and it’s 
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higher than the other. 
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in the Tower of London, to be joined are . Lies Woodville r1483~85 Neville 
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acquire its gruesome reputation, and 

it was traditionally used by English 
monarchs prior to their coronations. 
The Woodvilles had never been popular, 
and Richard’s actions seem to have been 
met with approval by other members of 
the late king’s household, notably the 
Duke of Buckingham, who'd helped 
him at Stony Stratford, and Edward IV’s 
old friend William Hastings. Despite the 
claims of later Tudor writers, there’s 

no evidence that Richard’s actions up 

to this point were part of a plot to seize 
the throne, and the preparations for 
Edward’s coronation went ahead as 
normal. But that would soon change. 


A KING IS CROWNED 


During a Council meeting in the Tower 
of London on Friday 13 June, Richard 
suddenly announced that there was 
another conspiracy against him, arrested 
three councillors and, with no regard 
whatsoever for due process of law, had 
Hastings summarily executed. It was 
nothing less than murder, and even the 
most devoted supporters of Richard 
struggle to justify it. Why did Richard 
have Hastings killed? Some claim that 
Richard had discovered that Hastings 
was plotting with the Woodvilles against 
him, but Hastings had a long-standing 
dislike of the Woodvilles and had 
supported Richard’s move against them 
in April. It’s more likely that Richard 
had now decided to seize the throne, 
but because Hastings was fiercely loyal 
to young Edward, he had to be disposed 
of first. 








Richard 
Duke of York 


Why did Richard decide to make 
himself king? The official reason was 
publicised by Dr Ralph Shaa in a 
sermon preached at St Paul’s Cross on 
22 June. Because Edward IV had been 
precontracted to another woman (later 
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identified as Eleanor Butler) before 

he married Elizabeth, the Woodville 
marriage wasn’t valid and Edward V and 
his siblings were therefore illegitimate. 
Technically, the son of the late Duke of 
Clarence was next in line, but he was 
barred from the succession because his 
father had been attainted for treason. 
The next legitimate candidate was 
therefore Richard. 

However, many believe that Richard 
had already made up his mind to take 
the throne, and the bastardisation of 
his nephews and nieces was simply a 
political manoeuvre to clear them out 
the way. Although ambition may have 
motivated Richard, he may simply 
have believed that the country needed 
an experienced adult as ruler. He may 
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< also have felt that he had no choice. 
Edward was known to be close to the 
Woodvilles, and Richard must have 
realised that there was a good chance 
that he would find himself sidelined 
as soon as the young king came of age. 
What’s more, the recent death without 
issue of George Neville meant that 
Richard had just lost much of the land 
he’d hoped to leave to his son. On 25 
June, Woodville, Grey and Vaughan were 
executed at Pontefract, almost certainly 
on Richard’s orders, while in London his 
ally the Duke of Buckingham addressed 
an assembly of lords and commoners 
outlining Richard’s claim to the throne. 
Their response was initially lukewarm, 
but eventually a petition was drawn up 
asking him to become king. He accepted 
on the following day and was crowned at 
Westminster Abbey on 6 July. 


ENTER THE TUDORS 


After his coronation, Richard set off 

on a progress around his kingdom. 
While he was away, news reached him 
of an unsuccessful attempt to rescue 
the princes from the Tower. It has been 
suggested that this led Richard to order 
their deaths, for after August the two 
boys were never seen again. Rumours 
began to spread that they had indeed 
been killed, and Richard’s failure to 
display the living boys did nothing to 
dispel them. The next uprising against 
him certainly suggested they were 
dead, for it aimed to set Henry Tudor, a 
Lancastrian exile, on the throne. Many 
of the participants in Buckingham’s 
rebellion, as it was known, were former 
members of Edward IVs household who 


Bronze effigies of 
Henry Tudor and his 

wife Elizabeth of York 
in Westminster Abbey 
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‘ICs clear that Richard 
was no more tyrannical 
than other monarchs 
of his time’ 





had been shocked by what they saw as 
Richard’s usurpation, and it’s unlikely 
that they would have fought for Tudor 
had they believed that Edward V or his 
brother were still alive. Their support for 
Tudor tells us something else. The fact 
that they were prepared to support a 
Lancastrian exile with a distant claim to 
the throne against the brother of Edward 
IV shows just how far the Yorkist cause 
had been split by Richard’s actions. After 
suppressing the revolt, Richard tried 
to strengthen his hand by granting the 
land and offices forfeited by the largely 
southern rebels to a small group of his 
trusted servants, many of them from 
the north, but this merely added 
to his unpopularity. Richard had 
opposed the Woodville clique, 
but now he was ruling through 
a clique of his own. 

Although on a personal level 
little went right for Richard 
— his only legitimate son died 
in 1484 and his wife in March 
1485 - there were at least signs 
of the good government that had 









DID 
YOU KNOW? 


At the Battle of Bosworth 
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characterised his time in the north. His 
only parliament sat early in 1484, and 
the statutes it passed included reforms 
to aspects of the legal system, laws to 
protect English merchants against unfair 
foreign competition, the outlawing of 
benevolences (royal financial demands 
without parliamentary approval) and the 
establishment of the College of Arms. 
Despite the efforts of later Tudor writers 
to portray him otherwise, it’s clear 

that Richard was no more tyrannical 
than other monarchs of his time - and 
considerably less so than the son of 

his successor. Indeed, Francis Bacon, 
Lord Chancellor of England under King 
James I, described Richard as ‘a good 
lawmaker for the ease and solace of the 
common people’. 


FALL FROM GLORY 
On 7 August 1485, Henry Tudor landed 
at Milford Haven with a small army of 
French mercenaries, former Yorkists and 
diehard Lancastrians. Nineteen months 
earlier, he had strengthened his appeal 
to disaffected Yorkists by promising to 
marry Edward IVs daughter Elizabeth 
were he to gain the throne. Richard was 
reportedly delighted by the news of the 
landing; victory over Tudor would not 
only rid him of a troublesome focus 

of opposition, it would also imply 
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Richard prepares for 
battle at Bosworth, an 
act that would see his 


premature death 




















divine approval of his own regime. On 
22 August, Richard confronted him at 
Bosworth in Leicestershire. Richard had 
the larger army but a third force, under 
William and Thomas Stanley, two former 
stalwarts of Edward IVs regime, lurked 
in the wings. Richard had good reason 
to be wary of them — they had been his 
rivals for influence in the north and 
Thomas was married to Henry Tudor’s 
mother Margaret Beaufort. Richard 
tried to secure their loyalty by holding 
Thomas’s son hostage, but when they 
eventually joined the battle in support 
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We simply don’t know. Indeed, we can’t even be sure that they 
were both actually murdered. All we know is that they were 
never seen again after Richard became king. The lack of 
concrete evidence about their fates has enabled people to 
suggest a number of potential murderers: Richard Ill, the Duke 
of Buckingham, Henry VII - even Margaret Beaufort. However, it 
was rumoured at the time that Richard had caused their deaths, 
and he certainly had both motive and opportunity. Rumours are, 
of course, just rumours, but it’s significant that Richard failed to 
scotch them by displaying the living boys. Of course, none of 
this highly circumstantial evidence is conclusive, but if murder 
did take place, it’s difficult not to see Richard as at least the 
prime suspect. 


It is thought that Edward V 
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At the time of Richard’s 
death, negotiations were 
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marry the sister of John II of 


: . p . Portugal, who was 
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found in archaeological digs are reburied in the nearest a Mouselchllancaster 
consecrated ground, the exhumation licence granted to the 
University of Leicester made provision for Richard’s bones to 
be reinterred in Leicester Cathedral. This didn’t stop people 
suggesting alternative sites: Westminster Abbey (where his wife 
is buried); Windsor Chis brother); Fotheringhay (his father) - and 
York Minster. Supporters of York pointed out Richard’s close 
links with the city, and tried to argue, not totally convincingly, 
that his endowment of a large chantry in York was evidence that 
he wished to be buried there. In May 2014, the High Court threw 
out a call for wider consultation over the reburial by the pro-York 
‘Plantagenet Alliance’, and Leicester got the green light. 





Laurence Olivier plays 
Shakespeare's Richard III 
at the New Theatre, 

London, 1944 


< of Henry, it proved decisive. Spurning 
flight, Richard led a mounted charge in 
a desperate bid to kill Henry Tudor. It 
came within a whisker of success, but 
Richard found himself unhorsed and, as 
Polydore Vergil later put it, he was cut 
down ‘fighting manfully in the thickest 
press of his enemies’. Not even the most 
virulent of his Tudor critics ever accused 
Richard of cowardice. 


CREATING A VILLAIN 


The century after Bosworth would see 
a succession of accounts, all portraying 
Richard in a highly unfavourable light. 
Rous, who had earlier praised Richard, 
now described him as a monstrous 
tyrant, born with teeth and hair 
after being in his mother’s womb for 
two years. Polydore Vergil, an Italian 
commissioned by Henry VII to write 
a history of England, claimed Richard 
planned to seize the throne as soon as 
his brother died. Thomas More accused 
Richard of a succession of murders, 
including Henry VI and of course the 
Princes in the Tower, and describes him 
as ‘ill featured of limbs, crook backed...” 
Later Tudor writers like Hall and 
Hollinshed told similar stories. 
Inevitably, this ‘Tudor’ version of 
events would be challenged, notably by 
George Buck in 1619, Horace Walpole 
in 1768 and Clements Markham in 
1906. Nineteen twenty-four saw the 
foundation of the Fellowship of the 
White Boar, the forerunner of the 
Richard III Society that has done so 
much to foster interest in the period, 
and which spearheaded the campaign 
to rediscover Richard’s remains. In 1951, 
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those who harboured doubts about 
Richard’s involvement in the murder of 
the princes found unexpected support in 
the form of crime novelist Josephine Tey. 
In The Daughter of Time, Tey’s fictional 
detective is recovering from a broken leg 
when he sees a portrait of Richard III. 
Convinced that his features are not those 
of a murderer, he examines the evidence 
and concludes that Richard’s guilt was a 
fabrication of Tudor propaganda. 

Recent decades have seen a decided 
switch in public attitudes to Richard. 
He’s now seen by many not as a villain, 
but as a man largely innocent of the 
crimes he’s been accused of and whose 
rule was cruelly cut short by betrayal 
on the battlefield. Others are more 
circumspect. Rejecting the ‘Tudor myth’ 
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House of York, 
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After his death at Bosworth, Richard III's body was buried in Greyfriars, a 
Franciscan friary in Leicester. Legend had it that when the friary was 
dissolved in 1538, Richard’s remains were thrown in the river Soar, but 
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of a calculating schemer who revels in 
evil, they nevertheless point out that 
while Richard may not necessarily have 
been a bad man, he was certainly a bad 
king whose actions ultimately led to the 
destruction not only of himself but also 
of the Yorkist dynasty. 

Finally, of course, there’s Shakespeare. 
Drawing on the writings of Hall and 
Holinshed, Shakespeare’s play gives us a 
villainous hunchback who had plotted 
all along to seize the crown. (In doing 
so he may have been aiming a sly dig 
at Robert Cecil, Elizabeth’s unpopular 
minister who did have a hunchback). He 
makes Richard responsible for just about 
every significant killing in the Wars of 
the Roses - from the Duke of Somerset 
at St Albans in 1455 (quite difficult as 
Richard was only two at the time) to 
the Princes in the Tower 30 years later. 
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Shakespeare’s Richard is a monster, but 
there’s no denying he’s a memorable 
one. It’s tempting to conclude that that 
without the lasting interest caused by 
that grossly unfair portrayal, Richard’s 
short and unsuccessful reign would be 
largely consigned to the footnotes of 
history, there would be no Richard III 
Society and this controversial king’s 
body would still be resting under a 
Leicester car park. 
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SOCIETY 

For more information about Richard’s life and times, news of 
events and details on how to join the society, check out the 
Richard Ill Society website at www.richardiii.net 

BOOK 


Richard Ill: A Ruler and his Reputation (Bloomsbury 2015) takes 
a fresh look at Richard’s life and how he has been portrayed. 
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